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Bs t5'> continent, blessed above all others in the richness and Variety of 

Nature's bounty, was born the custom of a day Of national THanks giving 

v ere alone in all the world it is observed, here it sfjalLb always 
persist: amark of the nation's recogyition of God's Goedvess. 
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By Way of Introduction to the 


Outlook 


Weekly Newspaper and Illustrated Monthly Magazine in One 
LYMAN ABBOTT, Editor HAMILTON W. MABIE, Associate Editor 





Nation which The Outlook now occupies, and no other journal gives 

in the same efficient way the service which The Outlook renders to 

busy men and women who wish to keep accurately informed concern- 
ing the world’s doings. As a Weekly Newspaper, The Outlook presents in 
paragraphs and editorial articles a concise record and interpretation of cur- 
rent history and current problems. Its contributed articles discuss those prob- 
lems and that history in terms of human experience. As a Monthly Magazine, 
The Outlook presents in the fourth issue of each month a large and varied 
group of illustrated articles, each tested by standards of literary workman- 
ship and each having avital editorial reason for its selection. Those who 
read The Outlook regularly soon become its enthusiastic friends. Ask them 
what it is that makes The Outlook different from anything else, and why it is 
that The Outlook is so often quoted in politics, in business, and in the home. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


is actively associated with The Outlook as a member of its editorial staff, 
and those who wish to know what he really has to say on matters that 
concern the Nation’s welfare will find his views fully expressed in The 
Outlook over his own signature. His writings on current topics do 
‘not appear in any other newspaper or magazine. Under the title 
“ American Workers in Town and Country” Mr. Roosevelt will contribute 
three or four articles early in 1911 dealing with the social and industrial 
problems of the miner and farmer. The articles are based on his visits to 
the Pennsylvania coal mines and to the abandoned farms of New York. 


N other periodical has ever held exactly the position in the life of the 





“The New Nationalism ”’ is the title of an attractive volume 
containing the important addresses of Theodore Roosevelt’s recent Western Tour, carefully 
revised by the author, with a descriptive introduction by Ernest Hamlin Abbott, who accom- 
panied the party. It includes all the speeches that have aroused such insistent discussion 
throughout the land—the Osawatomie speech, the Denver address on the Supreme Court, the 
Columbus address on Oppression and Mob Violence, the Chicago speech on Public Honesty, 
and the speech on Conservation. This is a book of lasting value and National importance. 


The price of The Outlook is Three Dollars a Year. In order to 
introduce it to new readers we offer to present to any one not now a subscriber who sends Three 
Dollars and mentions this advertisement, a prepaid copy of ‘‘ The New Nationalism,’’ besides 
sending The Outlook until the first of January, 1912, Send your order promptly, addressing 


THE OUTLOOK - - 287 FOURTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK 
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Nothing is so tempting to the refined \ P 
W taste in confections as \V } 





‘ Chocolate Bonbons 


| © PRODUCT of the confectioner’s art [| 
is so delicious or so widely known 
or so universally preferred. The / 
} choicest, most costly of chocolate, the purest 
‘A cane sugar, the finest fruits and nuts and 
MS) «the purest extracts of real fruits and flowers ‘A 
y —nothing else. And that is why they are Y 
\ world-famous and why more of them are f 





sold than .of any other superfine candies. 


\ The Lowney Cook Book, 421 pages, 1500 receipts, 81.25 at all Booksellers. } 

\) 

THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., BOSTON. 
A\ Cocoa—Chocolate—Chocolate Bonbons. (} 
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If All Housekeepers Knew 
the Advantages of the 






Kanges 


few others would be sold. 


In the saving of time, trouble and labor and in superior 
cooking ability, no other range can compare with them. 


The Single Damper (patented) is the only perfect fire 
and oven control; one motion—slide the knob to “kindle,” 
“bake” or “check,” and the range does the rest. 


The Two Hods in the base (patented)“is a wonderful 
trouble-saving feature. One Hod for ashes, instead of the old 


clumsy ash pan; the other 
Hod for coal. 


The Oven with its cup- 
joint flues is heated all over 
alike; no “cold corners,” 
no “scorching spots.” 


The Patented Grates 


save trouble and money. 


Auxiliary Gas Ranges 
at the end or above the 
range, if desired. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
If Crawfords are not sold in your 
town we will tell you how to get one. 


Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co. 
31 Union St., Boston. 


























The Christian Herald } 
and Lhe Outlook 


KEEP IN TOUCH WITH 


Roosevelt 


All of Mr. Roosevelt’s Editorials and Articles 
on National Issues during the coming year 
will appear in The Outlook — and nowhere ns 
else. By special arrangement, The Christian Herald, the illustrated 
news weekly for the Home, is enabled to make this offer: 


104 Magazines for Only $3 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD «... 
THE OUTLOOK in... Ciissrated Nambers 


(Subscription Value of the Above is $4.50) 


Mr. Roosevelt has been hunting big game in Africa, but he’s on a bigger 
hunt now—hot on the trail of the Bosses, the Trusts, the Bribers and Cor- 
ruptionists. Every article and speech of his, from now on, will be of vital 
interest to all who desire to be up to date. Send your order to-day, and you 
will receive all of the coming 1910 issues of Both Magazines FREE. That 
means that your subscription begins at once and extends to January 1, 1912. 


The Christian Herald 


The Clean Weekly for the Home 


The Christian Herald is read every week by over Two Million Americans 
of the best class—that is, the home-loving, deep-thinking class. It carries 
into the home the news of the world, secular as well as religious, in such a 
plain, straightforward manner that every reader is kept abreast of the times. 
The Christian Herald is full of illustrations. Its correspondents live in every 
country on earth. Its readers constitute a Great Family of Well-Wishers who 
find The Christian Herald more than helpful. We want to increase the mem- 
bership of that Family until there is no household in which the influence of 
The Christian Herald is not felt. The price of The Christian Herald is $1.50 
a year, with our beautiful 1911 Calendar. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 495 Bible House, NEW YORK 
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T did not need the 
| blaze of the pitch-pine 

knots in the corner 
of the fireplace to say 
that the old man had 
come. The light danced 
rosily up the brown raft- 
ers and over the fishing- 
net hanging between 
them like a dreary cob- 
web, across the festoons 
of dried peaches there, 
and over the children, 
who had heard old 
Cousin Lee’s coming 
spoken of as an impend- 
ing calamity. 

Their mother was 
bustling about, prepar- 
ing-supper. She always 
bustled when she was 
what she called ‘‘put 
about’’?; and she was 
certainly put about in 
having this old seafarer 
added to her household. 

None of the Carrolls 
had gone to the poor- 
house yet; and it was 
either this or that for 
Cousin Lee. Besides, her 
husband had had a home 
with Cousin Lee’s father 
for a while in his boy- 
hood. Ina way a home 
here was due to Cousin 
Lee. She had not 
flinched when her hus- 
band falteringly pro- 
posed his coming; but 
Janey, the sixteen-year- 
old daughter, had re- 
sisted bitterly; and so 
little Joe and Dave and 
the twins, and Justin, 
the bigger brother, had 
quite recognized that the 
guest was undesired. 

It was not a home to 
be coveted. The dyestuff from the mills above 
had driven the fish from the river; the net on 
the rafters was used no more; and the family’s 
subsistence was wrung from a market-garden 
and a cranberry-swamp; and the river at their 
door brought them down occasional stumps and 
logs. 

Once a wallet holding two sodden dollar bills 
had been found in the wrack, and it had made 
Dan Carroll feel it might be well to abandon 
work and watch the recession of the tides the 
rest of his life. Although he did not do so, it 
had the effect of opening a region of air- 
castles, for when a man has a family of children, 
money becomes a thing to dream about. ‘‘Well, 
Cousin Lee can look out for that,’’ he said to 
himself. 

‘*There’s an end of havin’ a parlor,’’ said 
Janey, when the affair was settled, and she 
flung her book down as if there were an end 
of that, too. ‘‘I did mean to have that empty 
room fixed up for one some day.’’ 

‘“*T don’t know where you’d ha’ got the 
money,’’ said her mother, biting off her thread 
sharply. 

‘*Soon’s I got to school-keeping.’’ 

**A long way ahead, child.’’ 

“So’s Thanksgiving. But it comes, ma, 
sure’s November. And now the old man— 
nothing but a cousin—has to have the room, 
and there’s an end of it! And Mamy’ll be 
growing up, just like me, without a parlor or 
anything! And I did want Mamy never to 
remember when we hadn’t had a parlor with a 
haircloth sofa in it!’’ 

“Tt’s the way things happen,’’ said the 
mother. ‘‘Anyway, we didn’t have as much 
as this at first,—just a log cabin,—and we were 
happy as birds a-buildin’.’’ 

“That’s no reason to stop and be satisfied. 
I meant to be braiding a big mat of old pieces 
for the floor of that room, and have some 
copperplate curtains and a looking-glass. And 
have Justin knock up a box out of the old 
boards, and I’d cover it with the copperplate, 
—speckled white ground with scarlet popples, — 
and make some cushions for it. But I suppose 
that old man’ll live forever !’’ 

‘‘Janey! You’re committing murder in your 
heart.’’ 

“Oh, Tain’t going tohurthim. He’s hurting 
me—taking away my ambition, and keeping 
Mamy always just where she was. Why 
couldn’t he take care of himself ?’’ 

‘‘He’s old, and he’s lame, and he’s deaf, 
and he’s been unlucky,’’ said her mother, with 
a sigh. 

The old man had come, and his battered 
sea-chest was in the grudged room. Although 









SEE THIS KIND?” 





ASKED COUSIN LEE. 
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his years were not all of seventy, the little 
people felt they might be seven hundred. But 
his thin gray hair made their mother think of 
her own old father under the sod. Yet all the 
same, she did not want him there. That night 
the children, accustomed to be hushed in the 
occasional visits of the elder along the riverside, 
were huddled and subdued, as if this were a 
similar infliction. When they saw Cousin Lee, 
sitting on the big block in his corner by the 
fire, fiddling with a string in an absent-minded 
way, and by and by playing a queer game of 
eat’s-cradle all by himself, they wondered 
vaguely. 

Little Joe edged nearer. ‘“‘Seems to me I 
never saw that kind,’’ said he. 

‘*Ever see this kind?’’ asked Cousin Lee, 
beginning another. ‘‘Here, if you’ll lend me 
your hands.’’ And all the eager little hands 
were thrust forward and the heads bent together 
about the two. 

‘*He can’t catch it!’’ cried Johnny. 

**Yes, he does!’’ cried Davy, tiptoeing. 

“There! You see! It’s a reg’lar crib!’’ 
announced Billy. 

The beans had been warmed over in the 
spider, and the brewis made, and the boiling 
tea had filled the room with its acrid savor 
before the string was tucked away. 

“T want him to sit by me!’’ exclaimed 
Joe. 

‘‘No, by me!’’ cried Davy. 

‘*He’s going to eat here!’’ said Billy, as their 
mother placed him between Billy and Mamy. 
But Justin said nothing, and Janey passed the 
bread as if she wished it would do Cousin Lee 
a mhischief. 

Cousin Lee declined the bow] of brown sugar 
when it was offered. 

‘Don’t you take sugar, Cousin Lee?’’ Mrs. 
Carroll asked. 

‘*No, ma’am,’’ he answered. 
see ’em makin’ it at Barbados.’’ 

Justin brightened; here were great stories 
for winter nights. 

‘“T like you,’’ said little Mamy, bending 
round to look insinuatingly into the old man’s 
face. ‘‘Tousin Lee an’ me is twins,’’ she 
declared, looking triumphantly at the other 
twins. 

And after supper she established herself 
on his knee. The cat’s-cradles changed into 
small sleight-of-hand tricks, which made Justin 
look across from his book—an odd volume of 
history. 

But Janey did not glance from the rags she 
was bundling together, the destiny of which 
had been turned from a parlor carpet to a roll 
under the eaves. Then she got her geography, 


**Not since I 








and slammed it down as if it were not the book 
that opened to her the romance of the earth. 

‘‘Justin,’’ she said, presently, in a low tone, 
‘‘where is Robinson Crusve’s island ?’’ 

“Tt’s pretty near where I was cast away 
once,’’ said Cousin Lee, his old blue eyes 
shining. 

“Cast away! Oh, tell us about it!’’ 
children cried in chorus. 

‘*Want to hear? Well, we were drove con- 
siderable out of our course. There’d been a— 
guess you may say seaquake, somewheres to 
the south’ard. After it, the floor of the sea, 
what there was left of it, just rose up and 
throwed the water before it, and when we 
saw that wall of water a-rushin’ and roarin’, 
we hadn’t time to trim ship before ’twas aboard 
of us, and next thing we knew, we were kind- 
lin’s. Yes, sir, kindlin’s! An’ the sea tossin’ 
like mountains run mad. I never heard what 
become of the rest of us, but mate and I were 
caught by the riggin’ of a spar, and when we’d 
been a day and night in the water, we were 
throwed ashore more dead than alive, and if 
the tide hadn’t been on the ebb, we’d ha’ been 
took back to sea, for we hadn’t the heart of a 
crab to struggle up with.’’ 

‘*What you givin’ us, Lee?’’ said the father, 
the tallowed rag with which he was greasing 
his boots suspended in air. 

*‘Gospel,’’? was the reply. ‘“’Tain’t the 
last time I was shipwrecked, either. Once our 
good bark, the Lovely Lady, laid her bones 
on a reef right amongst the Malay pirates; and 
I was never so scared in my life. I felt the 
pirates’d likely murder me, when they got good 
and ready, but somehow I was more scared of 
the typhoon that was getting in its work. A 
Chinese junk sent the pirates to the bottom, 
and saved Tom Perliter and me, and we were 
took off at last by 4 man-o’-war.’’ 

By this time Justin had forgotten to turn 
the page of his history-book,—here was a hero 
to his hand,—and if Janey thumbed a surrep- 
titious leaf of her atlas for a page of the Malay 
archipelagoes, no one saw her, all eyes being 
bent on this teller of tales. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Cousin Lee, “I guess it’s time 
for the old marr o’ the sea. I s’pose,’’ he said, 
then, in another tone, and with an air of depre- 
cation, ‘‘you got a shake-down for me some- 
where, Cousin Sarah ?’’ 

When the mother came down the next morn- 
ing, the fire had been uncovered and a new 
forestick and kindlings laid on and lighted, 
the teakettle was humming like a spinning- 
wheel, and a basket of chips stood ready for 
the blaze. What a time she always had to 
make the children pick up chips! 


the 





It moved | for two Thanksgivin’s! 


her that the old man 
should be trying to pay 
his way by such exer- 
tion. 

“You shouldn’t do 
that, Cousin Lee, with 
a passel o’ childern 
roun’,’’ shesaid. “And 
with your lame back and 
all.’’ 

“IT mind when I was 
a youngster how I just 
hated picking up chips,’’ 
he answered, ‘‘and old 
folks wake up early.’ 

It was a pine stick on 
which Cousin Lee was 
whittling when he sat 
in the fireplace that 
night, he by the light of 
the pitch-pine knots, and 
Janey and Justin at their 
books with the dips of 
bayberry wax which 
they had made them- 
selves, ignorant that they 
would have brought the 
price of a winter’s lamps 
and oil. 

‘‘Why, it’s a head!’’ 
said Davy. 

“It’s going 
bird,’’ said Joe. 

‘*No,’? said 
standing between 
carver’s knees. 

‘*Tt’s a dog’s head,’’ 
said Billy. ‘‘It’s just 
like our Grip!’ 

**Tt’s—it’s a baby. Oh, 


to be a 


Mamy, 
the 


oh! It’s a dolly!’’ cried 
Mamy, ecstatically, as 
Cousin Lee, smudging 


the point of a chip, drew 
what served for eyes and 
mouth on his rude work. 
And wrapped in an old 
sleeve of her mother’s, 
the doll went to bed with 
Mamy, and rose with her, and sat beside 
her at table, was named Arabella, and thence- 
forth was never out of her arms five minutes 
together. 

“Don’t you love Tousin- Lee?’’ she asked, 
waking in the middle of the night to clasp her 
treasure. 

‘*No, I don’t!’’ said Janey. ‘‘Go to sleep— 
darling,’’ for a more soothing word. 

‘*T do—very much,’’ said Mamy. 
borned my dolly.’’ 

Cousin Lee’s strings were out of his pocket 
again the next night, tied in multitudes of 
curious knots that little fingers reached for, 
burning to ravel, and that he tied and untied 
with marvelous dexterity while telling equally 
marvelous tales of times when the knots had 
come into use. 

The father and mother 
Justin laid down his book. 

‘*He ain’t telling a word of truth,’’ whis- 
pered Janey. 


‘*He 


listened, too, and 


“Then he’s imaginin’ first-rate,’ said 
Justin. 
“You’ve every one gone over! And you 


know you wanted a parlor as much as I 
did.’’ 

‘Oh, parlor be hanged!’’ said Justin. 
Janey cried. 

She cried again when Justin, slipping on 
some ice under the spout of the pump,—for the 
cold had set in early that fall, —fell and 
wrenched his hip. Mamy cried, too. If Janey 


And 


cried, that was the proper thing todo. But 
then her lip trembled, seeing Justin’s pain. ‘‘I 


sorrow for you,’’ she said, hovering round him 
with flower-soft touches that made his nerves 
dance. ‘‘I sorrow.’’ 

“With all I had to do before!’’ sighed the 
mother. 

‘Don’t you fret, Cousin Sarah ; 
nurse,’’ said Cousin Lee. 

And although the doctor said nothing was 
broken, yet Justin suffered so that the head 
nurse kept busy. 

Justin got rheumatism, and was in bed 
under a mass of blankets, when some of the 
children—for there was no school in Thanks- 
giving week—ran in with the news that a small 
raft had come down the river and stranded in 
front of the cabin. 

The mother was drawing her pies from the 
big oven. 

‘‘T declare, what did I do before Cousin Lee 
come?’’ she was saying, when her husband 
brought in the turkey. ‘‘He had this oven 
heated for me before sunup.’’ 

‘*There !’’ said her husband. 
You goin’ 


I’m head 


‘*That’s enough 
to pluck 
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him, Janey? Everybody’d ought to have a 
hand in Thanksgivin’ fixin’s.’’ 

“TI s’pose I shall,’’ said Janey, drearily. 
“But I don’t feel a sight like 
Thanksgivin’.’’ 


come quick! Mamy’s on the river! She’ll 
be drowned if you don’t come!’’ 
‘‘Where’s the boat?’’ cried Cousin Lee, 








**Pooh!’? said her father. 
‘‘When medicine’s bitter, it’s 
a pity to be long swallowing 
.” 

‘*T’m ashamed of you, 
Janey!’’ said her mother. 
“‘Where’s Mamy? Here’s her 
turnover. ’’ 

“*I guess she’s in the wood- 
shed with—with him. I 
pinned her shawl on her,’’ 
said Janey, recalling the 
sweet, rosy face she had 
kissed, as the doll was held 
up to be kissed, too. 

‘“‘What’s got into you, 
Janey ?’’ asked her father. 
**Don’t seem like yourself.’’ 

‘*Where’s Mamy, ma?’’ 
said Billy, rushing in, his 
cheeks as red as apples. 
‘‘Johnny and I have a piece 
of birch bark for Cousin Lee 
to make her a cradle for 
Arabella.’”’ 

“She’s in the wood-shed.’’ 

‘*No, I’ve just been there.’’ 

‘“*Ma! Daddy! Cousin 
Lee!’’ cried the twins, burst- 
ingin. ‘‘Mamy’s been down 
to the river, washin’ Arabella ! 
And she got on the little raft, and the tide’s 
runnin’, and it’s carryin’ her down —’”’ 

“And out to sea!l’’ cried Janey, springing 
to her feet. ‘‘That’s what’s come of Cousin 
Lee’s whittling !’’ 

‘*Cousin Lee! Cousin Lee!’’ shouted Davy, 
for the old man had taken the turkey out to 
the wood-house to pluck it himself. ‘‘Oh, 











“YOU'VE MADE IT THANKSGIVING, COUSIN LEE.” 


jumping up like a shot and stumping after 
the others on his lame leg. 

‘*Leaks like a sieve.’’ 

“Go get that old sail in the lean-to loft and 
the long net in the kitchen. Boys, you help 
me down with the boat !’’ he cried. 

‘*Billy an’ Davy, fetch the oars. There she 
is! I see her!’? For Mamy, half in delight 











at her strange sailing, and half in hysteric 
terror, was dancing up and down on the 
unsteady, half-submerged support that went 
swirling and tilting away 
with half a mile of deep water 
between her and the shore. 

“© my baby!’’ cried her 
mother. 

‘‘O Mamy, Mamy !’’ sobbed 
Janey. 

‘*Here,’’ said Cousin Lee, 
‘*] want your strength. Here, 
boys, you push, too!’’ And 
the boat scraped down over 
the pebbles, and Cousin Lee 
rigged the piece of sail-cloth 
to cover the seams. ‘‘'There,’’ 
he said, ‘‘that’ll keep her 
afloat a little while. Where’s 
the oars? Now I’m going 
alone. If anybody can get 
the child, I can!’’ Already 
he was putting deep water 
between himself and _ the 
others—the dazed father, the 
mother wringing her hands, 
the children shivering and 
erying, and all forgetting 
everything except the boat 
sweeping away with long 
strokes, and the little speck 
of the red shawl and hood 
already far away. 

The mother had thrown 
herself down on the half- 
frozen shingle, clutching the 
wet stones. The father had started to run to the 
town below the gap, if peradventure help might 
put out from the wharves. Janey stood like a 
stock, as if frozen stiff, her eyes swam, the 
world was growing black. 

Then suddenly Billy and Johnny shouted 
that they saw the speck of red again; all heard 
a far, faint halloo, and Cousin Lee was rowing 





back with Mamy between his knees. It seemed 
impossible then to lift a hand, to stir a foot, 
till suddenly breath came back to Janey, and 
she screamed : 

“The boat’s sinking! 
sinking !’’ 

For as it crept out of the last crevice of the 
constantly changing ice-field, the boat sat lower 
and lower in the water. It was plain that she 
was slowly and less slowly filling ; and although 
Cousin Lee was bending to his oars with all 
his might and with long sweeps, his might was 
weakening, and the boat settled more and more 
heavily. 

One and all they plunged into the water and 
waded out to catch the head of the boat, if 
might be. The boat filled to the brim just as 
Mamy was snatched by her mother. And 
then, the child in her dripping arms, the mother 
turned to Cousin Lee. 

**You are the greatest blessing that ever 
came into a family !’’ she said. ‘‘If I worked 
for you, an’ waited on you, an’ cared for you 
till the latest day I lived, I should never pay 
my debt to you! There’s father—he’s seen it 
all from the hill; he’s comin’ back. Come, we 
must hurry!’’ 

“Cousin Lee,’”’ said Dan Carroll, when he 
reached them, putting his arm round the old 
man and fortifying his relaxing strength, ‘‘I’ve 
got nothing that isn’t yours.’’ 

When, the next morning, Janey brought the 
old man some smoking coffee, she said, ‘‘You’ve 
made it Thanksgiving, Cousin Lee. Oh, we 
can’t love you half enough !’’ 

“Janey,’’ said Cousin Lee, ‘‘I got a letter 
yesterday. My pension’s been allowed. I 
heard say—those twins can’t keep anything to 
themselves—that you wanted to have a parlor 
of this room. Well, we’ll run up a lean-to big 
enough for me on the other side of the kitchen. 
There’ll be money coming in. And we’ll have 
the parlor. Yes, it’s what I call a first-class 
Thanksgivin’ !’’ 


Oh, oh, the boat is 





hides for new lodges. First they stretched 

and dried them, then with an elk-horn, 
iron-tipped hoe, they scraped off the hair and 
a portion of the inner side of the skin. Lastly, 
with a mixture of brains and liver, they re- 
moved the glue and put them through a stren- 
uous course of rubbing, seesawing them on a 
heavy rawhide thong. The result was a beau- 
tiful leather, creamy white, and as soft as 
buckskin. 

Girls of fourteen or so helped their mothers 
with the lighter part of this work, and provided 
the wood and water for the lodge; but for the 
greater part of the time, except in berry season, 
they played and romped to their hearts’ content. 
They had dolls of stuffed buckskin, which they 
carried about on their backs, and talked to and 
made miniature lodges for. A favorite pastime 
of both boys and girls was making clay images. 
Often fifty or sixty of them would gather at 
the edge of a stream where there was a bank 
of good clay, and soon the shore would be 
strewn with miniature buffalo, deer, elk, 
wolves, horses and men. 

Three great runs of buffalo had been made, 
and as every family had secured enough hides 
for new lodges, the rule against independent 
hunting was relaxed. I was at just that age 
when a youth enjoys both the pastimes of the 
young and the more serious pursuits of his 
elders. Thus one day I would risk life and 
limb on a buffalo run with Running Crane, 
and on the next afternoon I could be seen 
making clay animals with the children. I 
must confess that my work was very inferior 
to theirs. 

My favorite young friend was a boy of about 
seventeen, named Ap-si (Arrow). He was 
strikingly good-looking, very high-spirited, and 
everything he did at work or play was done with 
avim. His mother was a widow, and he had a 
sister a couple of years younger than he. 

The family was quite poor, owning not more 
than a dozen horses, and none of them were 
swift enough for running buffalo. 

Ap-si had no gun, and seldom hunted with 
his bow,'for the returns were too small. By 
herding horses for one or another of the great 
men of the camp he managed to keep his home 
from want, for he was given quantities of meat 
in return for his services. 

Yor three winters his mother had been storing 
away a buffalo-robe whenever she could toward 
the purchase of a rifle for him. At that time 
the traders asked twenty good robes—worth one 
hundred dollars—for such a weapon as he 
wished. Already the self - sacrificing mother 
had saved fifteen robes. By the end of the 
next season the number would be complete, 
and then the little family would be independent. 
Instead of herding horses for others, Ap-si 
would become a hunter, and go to war, to 
return—if the gods favored him—with a record 
of brave deeds, and many horses of the enemy. 

“But why go to war?’’ I asked Ap-si more 
than once. “I do not think it right that you 
should. And then, think of the danger—you 
might be killed. Who then would care for 
your mother and your sister ?’’ 

‘*Ap-pe-kun-ny, my friend, listen !’’ he would 
reply. ‘*From that far north river Saskatche- 
wan, south to the Yellowstone, and from the 
Backbone of the World [the Rocky Mountains] 


r ‘HE women were busy tanning buffalo- 







eastward to the plains, where the snow lies 
deep, all that land of wide plains and high 
mountains, of many rivers and much game, all 
that belongs to the Blackfeet. When Old Man 
made the world and created people he gave us 
this land and everything on it. At once we 
were envied by other tribes, and they tried to 
take it from us. They still try to do so, and 
thus it is that we are at war with them.’’ 

I did not argue further. Of what use would 
it be? What right had I to do so, I asked 
myself, I, whose ancestors had wrested nearly 
all America from its red owners, and except here 
in the one buffalo country left, caused them 
such suffering, such misery and want. 

“Come, my friend Ap -pe-kun-ny,’’ said 
Ap-si to me one morning, ‘‘take your fast- 
shooting gun, I will take my bow, and we will 
go with my mother and sister after berries. ’’ 

“Do not go very far from camp,’’? Running 
Crane cautioned me. ‘‘I don’t want you to 
run into any prowling war party.’’ 

I promised, and we started, mounting our 
horses and riding away up the valley of the 
Musselshell, Ap-si and I side by side, where 
the trail was broad, the woman and the girl 
following. Ap-si wore an antelope hunting- 
cap, or head-dress, which gave him a very 
grotesque appearance. It was the horns and 
head skin of a buck antelope, nostrils, ears, 
and all, dried in a lifelike manner and well 
fitted to his head. He made me one later, and 
most of the hunters wore them when they went 
hunting. 

With such a head-dress, one could look over 
the edge of a ridge, the rim of a valley, or steal 
through the low brush of the bottoms without 
much risk of alarming any game which might 
be in sight, and which he wished to approach. 

It was particularly effective in antelope- 
hunting. With the possible exception of the 
bighorn, these are the keenest-eyed, the most 
wary of American game animals, but they are 
also endowed with considerable curiosity, and 
the males love to fight one another at certain 
seasons of the year. So when the antelope- 
capped hunter saw a band away out on a level 
plain, or basin, where it would be impossible 
to creep up within range, he had but to show 
his head a few times, and the quarry would 
come to him. 

The service-berry bushes were loaded with 
fruit that season, but all the camp was gather- 
ing and drying it for winter use, and we rode 
to thicket after thicket, only to find it stripped. 
After travelling three or four miles, we began 
to pass a number of berrying parties, but we 
kept on and on until we had left them all, and 
then we found a large patch of bushes fairly 
drooping with the burden of ripe, purple fruit. 

The women picketed their ponies and began 
to fill their sacks. Ap-si and I ate our fill of 
the berries, had a drink of river water, and 
then remounting our horses, rode on up the 
valley in search of game. 

About three miles from where we left the 
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women a solitary bull elk, alarmed at our 
approach, broke from a grove of cottonwoods 
and trotted rapidly off up the side of the valley, 
toward a deep coulée, in which was a dense 
growth of bull pines. The animal had not 
winded us, and when about three hundred 
yards distant it stopped and looked back, won- 
dering, probably, what manner of creatures 
we were that had disturbed his rest, and if it 
were really worth while to keep on climbing 
the steep hill on such a hot day. 

**Oh, let me have a shot at him with your 
gun!’’ said Ap-si, sliding down off his horse. 
‘See how fat he is; and I want some fresh 
meat for our lodge.’’ 

I should have liked the shot myself, but 
Ap-si was so eager for it, he so seldom had an 
opportunity to kill game with a rifle, that I 
passed the weapon down to him. ‘‘Aim for 
the top of its back; it is a long way off,’’ I 
cautioned him, knowing that the bullet would 
fall about a foot in that distance. 

He sat down on the ground, rested his elbow 
on his knee, and with a quick sight, pulled 
the trigger. Following the report, I heard the 
bullet thud against the elk ; but he only flinched, 
and then sprang away up the hill, head straight 
out, his great velvet-covered, many-tined antlers 
laid flat back parallel with his spine. 

Ap-si sat watching him, never thinking that 
he had a repeating rifle in his hands and could 
reload and fire many times. And there was 
such an expression of incredulous surprise on 
his face that, much as I knew it would mortify 
him, I could not help laughing. 

“‘O Spotted Robe!’’ he cried. ‘‘Oh, do not 
laugh! I am shamed enough! And I have 
wasted one of your precious bullets! Oh, how 
could I have missed such a big animal, and 
standing still, too!’’ 

**But you didn’t miss,’’? I said. ‘‘I heard the 
bullet thud into him, and—why, look at him! 
He is wabbling, he cannot go far.’’ 

The elk had ceased trotting, and was now 
walking with unsteady legs and drooping head, 
occasionally stumbling, almost falling before 
it could recover its balance. Ap-si mounted his 
horse, and we followed it as fast as we could, 
but it disappeared in the pine coulée before we 
were half-way up the hill. A few minutes 
later we also gained the timber, and only a 
few yards from the edge on the brown needles 
lay the noble animal, dead. We dismounted, 
tethered our horses, and sharpening our knives, 
removed the hide and cut up the meat in con- 
venient portions to fasten on our saddles. 

Before starting homeward we decided to build 
a fire and roast the tongue and a rib or two 
of the elk. I sat down and began to cut some 
shavings, when Ap-si came hurrying to me, 
and from the wild look in his eyes I knew that 
something was wrong, even before he spoke. 


“O Spotted Robe!’’ he whispered. ‘The 
enemy! A big war party of them! Come and 
look !?? 


I sprang up and followed him, my heart 





beating fast. At the edge of the timber Ap-si 
stopped behind a low scrub-pine and pointed 
down into the valley. I peered through the 
branches and saw a number of horsemen riding 
in single file down one of the big buffalo trails 
that skirted the river. I counted them. There 
were twenty-seven in the party, and two more 
who were riding a half-mile ahead, as scouts. 
They were at least a half-mile from us, but for 
all that I whispered instead of spoke. ‘ ‘Maybe 
they are our own people, Ap-si?’’ 

He shook his head. “No, we have only 
one war party out, and they have gone far 
north against the Crees.’’ 

Although I felt it was as he said, still I 
argued. 1 wanted to put off mentioning the 
terrible thought that had come into my mind as 
soon as I saw them. ‘‘Most likely, then, they 
are some of our own hunters returning home.”’ 

“O Spotted Robe!’’ he exclaimed, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘Where are your eyes? Don’t you 
see that there is no meat, nor fresh, drooping 
hides suspended from their saddles? And 
would our hunters be returning home without 
all their horses could carry? O my mother! 
O my sister! What shall I do? What can I 
do to save them ?’” 

He had spoken my thought, but I could not 
answer. I had no plan, I could think of none, 
and I felt utterly helpless. What could two 
boys do against twenty-nine enemies ? 

“O sun! O all ye above people!’? Ap-si 
prayed, lifting his hands entreatingly toward 
the sky. ‘‘Help me, show me the way to save 
those I love!’? 

He was silent then for a moment, thinking 
deeply. I was not trying to think of something 
todo. 1 felt utterly powerless. My only feeling 
was one of resentment. Why should there be 
war parties? I asked myself. By what right 
did they come marauding through the country 
to destroy the lives of peaceful hunters and 
berry-pickers? It seemed terribly unjust. 

‘Spotted Robe, may I take your gun just 
for a little while?’’ Ap-si asked. 

I handed it to him. 

‘*Listen,’’ he continued. ‘‘I am going just 
outside of the timber to firea few shots at them. 
Then I will return the gun to you, get on my 
horse, and ride up the valley in plain sight of 
them. ‘They will follow me, I think. If they 
do, then as soon as they are out of sight, ride 
as fast as you can to where we left my mother 
and sister, and hurry them toward camp. Warn 
all the people you pass. Ride on to camp and 
arouse the men; they will come to save me, or 
avenge me if I am dead.’’ 

I said nothing. I had nothing to say, and 
I watched the war party as Ap-si ran out of 
the timber. At the first shot he fired, they 
stopped and looked our way. He held the rifle 
at an elevation of many degrees, and the second 
bullet must have struck close to them, for they 
broke for the cover of a small grove. The two 
scouts came back at a swift lope and joined 
them. It was as if the earth had swallowed 
them ; not even a horse remained in sight. 

Ap-si came back, handed the gun to me. 
“*Take courage, take courage’’ (i-kak-i-mat), 
he said, as he mounted his horse, quirted it 
smartly, and bursting out of the timber, sped 
quartering down the hill and up the valley. 

With straining eyes, I watched the little 
How innocent, how peaceful it looked! 


grove. 
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Across the river from it a band of buffalo was 
filing down into the bottom to water, all un- 
aware of what was hidden in the green foliage. 

Suddenly the buffalo turned and rushed back 
up the hill; two horsemen were crossing the 
river. As soon as they reached the other side 
they rode swiftly away up the bottom. A 
moment later five more of them came out of 
the grove and pursued Ap-si, and still later 
twenty came riding straight for the timber 
where I stood watching them. How I 
wished then that I had taken my friend 
Berry’s advice and remained safe with him 
at the trading post on the Judith. 

I waited a moment to see if the remaining 
two of the enemy would come out of the 
grove, but they did not appear. I then ran 
to my horse, and climbing into the saddle, 
rode up the coulée through the timber a 
little way, then out of it and up on to the 
level plain, where I made the animal ‘“‘burn 
the ground.’’ 

I kept looking back at almost every 
jump, expecting every moment to see the 
enemy on my trail, but 1 had covered more 
than a mile before I saw them coming hot 
upon it. I was riding parallel with the 
river, and was well past the grove, where 
two men still remained. So I swung toward 
the valley, and when [ arrived at the rim 
of it, rode obliquely down into it. When 
I reached the bottom, and the game trail 
we had followed in the morning, I was not 
more than a mile, I. thought, from the 
berry-pickers. Looking back, I saw my 
pursuers just coming into the valley. They 
did not seem to have gained any ground, 
but to have lost some. 

I was encouraged. I could surely reach 
the women and hurry them down to where 
there were other berrying parties, including 
some men who had come as a sort of body- 
guard, I thought, and they could at least 
hold the strangers at a distance until help 
could be got from camp. And then the 
two horsemen I thought were still in the 
grove appeared suddenly out of the bed of 
the shallow river, and shouting their battle- 
cry, came charging across the flat! 

They were about two hundred yards off 

to my right, and the foremost fired at me. 
I had then practised but little in shooting 
from the left shoulder, and the position 
was still awkward; but I raised my rifle 
and did my best, firing four shots in rapid 
succession, aiming as well as I could at 
the man with the gun. The other, I was 
sure, had only a bow. 

My bullets went wide of the mark, but 
they had a good effect. Realizing that I had 
a repeating-rifle, the two slackened their pace 
considerably and kept three or four hundred 
yards behind. 

Try as I would, I could not increase that 
distance between us. And behind them came 
the rest of the party, save those who had ridden 
up the valley after Ap-si. 

As I neared the place where I expected to 
find the woman and the girl, I felt that my 
time on this earth was growing short. I[ could 
never get them on their ponies and in flight 
before the whole crowd would be upon us. I 
turned in the saddle and fired three more shots 


at intervals, occasionally shouting as loudly as 
I could, ‘‘ As-to so-oh-iks!’’ (A war party 
is coming. ) 

I came to the berry patch, but saw neither 
the women nor their ponies. Beside the trail 
was a heap of freshly stripped service-bushes, 
and in it fresh pony tracks pointing campward. 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


back with a different feeling. My fear was 
gone; in place of it I had an absorbing desire 
to see what would happen to those riders so 
relentlessly trailing me. 

Isaw, away in advance of the main party, the 
two come as heedlessly into the grove as I had 
done. Then suddenly they pitched headlong 
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WHAT COULD TWO BOYS DO AGAINST TWENTY-NINE ENEMIES? 


They had started back, then. I hoped that 
they had long since arrived home. 

A mile farther on, the trail passed through 
a large grove. Looking back at my pursuers, 
I did not notice what was ahead, and before I 
was aware of it I rode into a lot of horsemen 
who were gathered on each side of the trail! 

Such a shock as the sight of them gave me I 
have seldom experienced. And then I saw that 
they were my own people, not enemies, and 
foremost of them Running Crane himself. 

“Go on! Go on!’’ he cried, with an em- 
phatic motion of his hand. 

I understood, and kept on, but now I looked 


out of their saddles, a dense smoke-cloud | on the saddle. 
filled the space between the trees, and there | running up to him and grasping his hand. 
I pulled up my | was so afraid they would kill you! 


was the boom of many guns. 





me, some in their gorgeous war-dress, all with 
the light of battle shining in their eyes. 1 met 
an old man whose horse had gone lame, and 
he turned back with me. 

I told him all that had happened from the 
time we killed the elk to the tumbling of 
the two men from their horses, and asked 


anxiously if he thought Ap-si would 
manage to elude the enemy. 
“Ai! That I do,’’ he replied. ‘‘The 


gods were surely with you from the start. 
It was allowed that you should discover 
the enemy, not they you. And then, some 
watchers on that high butte by the camp 
saw the chase, and hurrying down, gave the 
alarm. Those who had in horses started 
at once to save you and warn the berriers. 
The rest got in their herds as soon as 
they could. Ai! There will be a beauti- 
ful fight up the valley. I hoped to be in 
it. I wanted so much to be in one more 
good battle, for I am very old, you see, 
and may never have another chance.’’ 

All the way back he grumbled about his 
bad luck, and talked to his horse just as if 
it could understand. ‘‘O you wretch! O 
you stupid!’”’ he whined. ‘‘To go lame 
this day of all days, and deprive me of a 
pleasant time !’’ 

It was an anxioys mother and ‘sister who 
came running to me as I entered camp, in- 
quiring for Ap-si. I told them what he 
had done to try to save them, and tears 
came to their eyes. ‘‘Was there ever a 
better son?’’ said the mother, proudly. 
‘*But he should not have taken the risk. 
What am I that he should sacrifice his 
life for me?’’ 

Thus spoke the Blackfoot mother. Never 
yet was there one, I am sure, who would 
not gladly die to save her son. And it was 
the same with the fathers. Intense love for 
children is a characteristic of the Blackfeet. 

It was late in the night when the war- 
riors came trooping homeward, singing 
songs of triumph, and bearing among them 
the scalps and weapons of five of the 
enemy, who had proved to be Sioux. There 
had been a running fight which lasted for 
hours, and then the retreating party had 
vanished in the darkness. 


Sunlight was streaming into the lodge 


through the smoke-hole when I was 
awakened by a familiar, cheery voice: 
‘‘Awake, Brother Spotted Robe! I have 


brought you some of the elk meat.’’ 

I wrapped a blanket about me and hurried 
out, and there was Ap-si astride a mountain 
of meat rolled in the big elk-hide and lashed 
‘Oh, Iam glad!’’ I exclaimed, 
si | 
How did 


horse and turned to go back, and then I shud- | you get away from them ?’’ 


dered. No, I did not want to see any dead 


‘It was not difficult,’’ he replied. ‘‘I had 


men, enemies though they were, who would |a good start, you know, and I rode and rode 


have gloried in scalping me. The smoke lifted, | until I saw a small willow-covered island in 
and I saw my people riding furiously to over-|the river. There I went and hid, and the 
take the big party, which had already turned | enemy—five on one side and two on the other 
and was fleeing up the valley. I turned again, | of the river—dared not come out of the shelter 
and let my horse take his own gait homeward. lof the groves to attack me, for they thought I 
I found that I was weak and faint. had a gun, a fast-shooting gun. So there I 

There were now no berrying parties along | stayed. Night came, the moon shone. Still 
the trail. Instead, man after man dashed by | I waited. I saw no enemy, heard no sound of 











it is for an ordinary child to acquire a fair 

knowledge of music and ability to play 
some musical instrument. How many of us 
who have listened to professional musicians 
with delight and admiration, who have won- 
dered at the facility they have acquired to give 
this pleasure, understand that it is within the 
power of every family having a fair taste for 
music to repeat in their own homes anf for 
their own benefit this pleasure? 

In Germany this has been thoroughly under- 
stood and appreciated for generations. It is by 
no means an uncommon thing to find a German 
family every member of which plays some 
musical instrument with skill. As soon as 
supper is over, the vater brings out his trom- 
bone or double bass, the oldest son his violin, 
the daughter opens the piano, the other chil- 
dren bring their flute and viola, clarinet and 
cornet, and for an hour or two music reigns, 
and all the worries of daily life disappear. 

Contrast this with the musical ambition of 
the ordinary American family. The oldest 
girl, when about ten years of age, is put to the 
piano under the instruction of a teacher whose 
sole duty appears to be to teach the child a 
tune in the shortest possible time, which tune 
having been acquired, is duly exploited for the 
admiration of relatives and neighbors; and 
when this has palled upon their taste, another 
is pursued and overtaken painfully, until at 
the expiration of about a year, the child can 
play possibly a half-dozen rudimentary piano 
pieces without having acquired any practical 
knowledge of music. Then, tired of her work, 
she drops it, to the relief of the family, the 
neighbors and friends. 

How different it would have been if at the 


Fin people realize how comparatively easy 





same time there had been some other member 
of the family who played, either the same, or 
some other instrument, and who could have 
directed, accompanied and encouraged the 
acquisition of musical knowledge! 

My neighbor may have, let me say, a family 
of three children who can ‘‘carry a tune.”’ If 
he or his wife is musically inclined, or has any 
knowledge of music, all the better. If proper 
pains are taken, he can at a very small expense, 
and in a very few years, have a little home 
orchestra of his own, say, of piano, violin and 
cello. 

If he should be so fortunate as to have a 
large family, his orchestra can be increased by 
the addition of flute, clarinet or cornet, or all 
three. And the pleasure that family will have 
will fourfold compensate him for the expense 
and them for the labor of practising. 

The violin is perhaps the most difficult instru- 
ment to learn, but the rapidity with which a 
bright child of ten or twelve years, when 
properly instructed, will acquire a tone and 
technique on that instrument is remarkable. 


upon any wind - instrument, with proper in-| exceedingly deep and rich, the middle register 
struction, is as distinctively beneficial to the | melancholy and sweet, while the upper regis- 
throat and lungs as rational exercise is to any | ter is shrill and martial to a degree. The 
part of the muscular system. compass of the instrument is very great, and 
The cornet is the leading instrument and | its mechanism very facile. Contrary to the 
perhaps the most difficult to learn in its family. general belief, it is not at all a difficult instru- 
It is ordinarily a transposing instrument. |ment to learn, and well repays study. It is, 
Next in order comes the alto horn, used only | with the exception of the C clarinet, a trans- 
in bands. It is very easily learned. | posing instrument, and the best instruments 
By far the most beautiful instrument in bands are in B flatand A. Alto clarinets in E flat and 
is the baritone horn in B flat, an octave below | C and bass clarinets in B flat are of great use 
the cornet. The tone is peculiarly noble, smooth | in bands or orchestras. 
and sonorous. It is easily learned, and makes| The oboe, a small, straight tube, with a tiny 
a beautiful solo instrument with piano, but its | double reed, is of great service in tone-coloring. 
tones are too broad and heavy for orchestra. | Its penetrating nasal quality of tone prevents it 








The other stringed instruments ordinarily | 
used in an orchestra, the viola, the cello and the | 
bass, are somewhat more easily learned than | 
the violin, or, to speak more correctly, the | 
parts played by them, both in solo and con- | 
certed work, are more easily played. Again, | 
all save the double bass are solo instruments, 
and can be used either alone or with piano. 
And in learning one, you are on terms of con- | 
siderable intimacy with all. 

Turning to the wind-instruments, we find a | 
much greater variety. In brass, with solid | 
mouthpieces, we have the cornet, not a diffi- | 
cult instrument in comparison to the strings, 


but one requiring regular practise. Practise | 


The deepest in tone is the tuba or bass in 


from being a favorite solo instrument except in 


E flat and B flat, an instrument of no use ex- | the hands of professionals. 


cept in bands, but having a deep, full organ 
tone. Occasionally tubas in C and F are used 


in symphony orchestras to deepen the bass. It 
is not, however, a solo instrument. 
The trombone is in a class by itself. Con- 


The bass oboe, or bassoon, has a distinct 
tone of its own, very rich in combination with 


| other instruments, very grotesque by itself. It 


was Robert J. Burdette, I think, who spoke 
of the tone of the bassoon as resembling the 


sisting of two tubes of brass, one inside the | muffled bellowing of a cow that had fallen into 
other, the pitch of the tones is regulated by the a pit. 


length of the tubes, which slide easily upon 


each other, and in consequence, every tone is | 


open, and great brilliancy is secured. 


| with a single broad reed of bamboo. 


Coming now to what is known as wood | 
wind, we have an interesting variety of instru- | 


ments, all of which are excellent in their place. 
The one most commonly known is the flute. 
Although probably more amateurs have essayed 
the flute than any other variety of wood wind, 
I think few have attained anything like mas- 
tery over it. 

It is comparatively easy to learn to play a 
flute in the lower register, but on account of its 


| weak voice, most flute music is written in an 


| above-mentioned 


extremely high register, which is difficult and | 
| instruments which is productive of a good deal 


fatiguing to any one but a professional. 


The clarinet, on the contrary, is remarkable 


for its tone and distinct registers. It is played 
with a single reed of bamboo, vibrating against 
the flat side of an open tube. 

The lower register, the 


chalumeau, is 


A comparatively new variety of wood wind 
is the saxophone, an instrument of brass played 
It has an 
exceedingly beautiful reedy tone, with a some- 
what limited compass. 

Although there are many varieties of the 
instruments, I have given 
the principal ones which are used in bands and 
orchestras. 

That a good home orchestra can be readily 
trained with but little expense I know from my 
own experience in my own family, of which 
every one of the four members plays at least 
two instruments with a fair amount of skill, 
giving us a double arrangement of orchestral 


of pleasure to us, and frequently affords some 
to our friends—at least, so they say! 
This result has been obtained by a small 


}amount of regular daily practise, so small as 


not to interfere with any more serious pursuit. 
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them. At last the moon went down and it | get our meat.’’ 
I got on my horse and rode | out and took the meat Ap-si had brought for 


was very dark. 


Running Crane’s women came 


down a long way through water so deep that|me. A little later we breakfasted on the fat, 
he made no splashing noise, and then going | juicy ribs of the elk, broiled to a turn over 
ashore, I rode hither, stopping by the way to | cottonwood coais. 


THE * BLACK : DOG'S + NIGHT 





UNLIGHT had not yet tinged the 
S wooded hills which hemmed in the 
lonely valley farm on the east and 
west when David Langford bade his wife and 
sleepy-eyed son farewell, climbed into the new 
buckboard, and turned his horse’s head toward 
the county-seat, which lay twenty-eight miles 
to the south. It was the opening day of court, 
and he had business there of moment, and of 
such duration that he had planned to stay at the 
house of a friend in town for a day or two. 

Although this was the first time that Langford 
had ventured to leave the farm in his 
fifteen-year-old son’s charge, he felt rea- 
sonably safe in so doing, for the man 
Bogan, whom he had hired the month 
before, had shown himself steady and 
trustworthy, and there was no heavy 
work then in hand. 

As old Sultan’s hoof-beats grew faint in 
the distance, young Bruce Langford turned 
back into the house. It was still too early 
to begin milking, so the lad climbed the 
kitchen stairs again to his room and threw 
himself down in shirt and trousers to catch 
an hour or two more of sleep. He could 
hear the hired man snoring heavily in the 
next room. 

Bruce was a bright, active country boy, 
with strong arms, a healthy coat of tan, 
and blue eyes, that most of the time were 
shaded by a ragged straw hat. He could 
swim like a wild duck, drive a plow accu- 
rately, pitch hay all day without much 
fatigue, and he was an expert milker. 
His chief delight was to go hunting or 
tramping over the hills with Grouse, his 
faithful old Irish setter. 

The dog had come to Bruce in David 
Langford’s ulster pocket one winter night 
on the boy’s fifth birthday. So the tow- 
haired youngster and the red-haired puppy 
grew up together, loving each other with 
a whole-souled, unquestioning devotion. 

It was their special duty each morn- 
ing to drive the cows in from the 
pasture-lot and have them ready for 
milking at half past five. Both could 
take an equal share in the task, which 
made it seem more play than work. 
And outside of hunting in October, there 
was nothing in which Bruce took more 
solid enjoyment than those walks through 
the fresh wet grass in the early summer 
mornings, with Grouse running ahead now and 
then to flush a meadow-lark or chase a cotton- 
tail into the underbrush. 

It seemed to Bruce that he had slept hardly 
ten minutes when he was roused by his moth- 
er’s voice from the kitchen, proclaiming that it 
was after half past four. Bruce rolled over 
and sat up on the edge of his bed, gazing about 
him with a bewildered air. He heard Bogan 
banging the milk-cans into the milk-cart, and 
whistling cheerily as he began to drag them 
toward the cow-stables. That was the final 
call. Bruce got up. From the window the 
boy caught a glimpse of Bogan striding along 
down the path before his jangling load. 

In appearance the hired man was tall, lean 
and muscular, with sloping shoulders that gave 
no hint of their power, and a seamed and 
corded neck, round which he invariably wore 
a blue bandanna handkerchief. His face was 
not particularly intelligent, although one might 
gather from it that the man had seen much of 
life. However, if Bogan lacked anything in 
mental capacity, he surely made it up in hard 
work. 

He was tramping on the turnpike when 
David Langford had met and hired him just 
before haying commenced. Once or twice since, 
Bogan had spoken of having worked on a ranch 
‘out West,’’ but beyond this meager bit of 
autobiography, his employer had learned noth- 
ing of the man’s past, and indeed had hardly 
given the matter a thought. David Langford 
was one who considered industry a good recom- 
mendation, and Bogan had certainly fulfilled 
all reasonable demands. 

Usually by the time Bruce had dressed, 
Grouse could be found waiting impatiently for 
his young master just outside the kitchen door, 
but this time, as the lad stepped out on the 
rear porch, munching an awkwardly con- 
structed sandwich, the old dog was nowhere to 
be seen. 

For fully five minutes the boy exerted the 
full strength of his lungs in whistling and 
calling for him, but his efforts were unre- 
warded. 

About half-way between the house and the 
burn a brook flowed through the Langford 
farm, and it was here that the milk-cans were 
washed each day by Bruce or the hired man. 








Bogan was kneeling on the bank, rinsing 
out some milk-pails and the strainer, 
when the boy came to the bridge that 

spanned the stream. ‘‘Abe,’’ he called, un- 

easily, “you seen anything of Grouse this 
morning ?”” 
The man shot a quick glance up at the boy, 
but Bruce was peering off over the sunlit fields. 
““Nope, I ain’t seen him,’’ Bogan replied. 
“T reckon he’s off huntin’ woodchucks. When 
I was over in the west lot yesterday I see two 


big fellers diggin’ their holes up near the stone | 
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“LET HIM ALONE,” HE SAID. 


fence, an’ probably he’s found ’em, too, an’ 
has gone over there to rout ’em out.’’ 

Bruce got out his knife and cut himself a 
substantial cow-switch from the willow which 
drooped over the bridge. Sticking his unfin- 
ished sandwich unceremoniously into his trou- 
sers pocket, he began thoughtfully to trim the 
switch. He remarked to Bogan: 

“Tt ain’t like him to sneak off just when it’s 
time to get the cows. He’s been fightin’ some 
skunk, or else he’s got shut in the barn or some- 
where—that’s what I think.’’ Bruce hurried 
on up the path. 

He had not far to go to discover the cause of his 
dog’s disappearance, for, as he turned the angle 
of the barn, he nearly stumbled over a grue- 
some something that lay directly in his path. 

He stopped with a shiver. His heart began 
beating wildly. One look revealed the whole 
wretched truth; and the boy turned his face 
away with the tears starting down his cheeks, 
for there lay the body of his faithful old friend. 
He had been poisoned in the night. 

The shock which Bruce received was so 
sudden as partially to benumb his faculties, 
and he stood grief-stricken and unnerved. 
Then he ran back to the brook .to tell Bogan 
of the tragedy. But he found the man had 
disappeared. Bruce returned to where Grouse 
lay, dragged him off to one side, and laida 
feed-bag over him, to await decent burial. 

While he was thus occupied, he happened to 
glance up once, and to his surprise beheld a 
strange dog that looked half-mastiff, half-New- 
foundland, squeeze under the rail fence and 
come trotting confidently up to him. 

The newcomer’s coat was stiff and unkempt, 
his ears hung ragged, and somehow he had 
lost the greater half of his tail. Yet even 
though there was a touch of the disreputable 
in his make-up, he had a broad, honest head, 
and Bruce could see that he had a kindly eye. 
And as the boy was just then in the frame of 
mind when a sympathizer was most acceptable, 
he did not drive the strange dog away. On 
the contrary, when he came sniffing round, 
Bruce held forth the uneaten half of his sand- 
wich, and watched him gobble it down. It 
was evident that meal-time was an uncertain 
event in his life. 

Throwing down the bars of the pasture-lot, 
Bruce whistled to the dog, and struck out for 








the upland, where the cattle were already 
cropping the dew-drenched grass. 

It was much easier rounding up the cows 
that morning than the boy had expected it 
would be without Grouse’s assistance, for the 
black dog proved a willing and intelligent 
helper, and Bruce soon saw that, rough as he 
looked, he was, after all, a dog that any one 
might be proud to own. 

The cow-stables were under the front of the 
barn, and Abe Bogan stood in the doorway 
when Bruce came up with the cattle. The 
black dog had lingered behind in the pasture to 
investigate a rabbit’s burrow, and Bruce did 
not mention him when he told the hired man 
the story of Grouse’s fate. 

While Bruce was still speaking, the black 
dog dashed round the corner of the barn with 
his nose to the ground. As Bogan saw him, 
quick as a flash he reached for a stone; but the 
boy grabbed his arm before he ‘had time to 
throw it. 

**Let him alone,’’ he said. ‘‘He won’t hurt 
you. He helped me get the cows this morning, 
and after breakfast I’m going to feed him. 
Maybe I’ll keep him if dad says I can.’’ He 
snapped his fingers reassuringly to the dog. 





““HE WON'T HURT YOU.” 


But Bogan’s hostile action had served to rouse 
the savage side of the animal’s nature. The 
stiff hair on his neck bristled up, and he gave 
a deep growl of uncertainty. 

‘Don’t you see he’s ugly?’’ exclaimed the 
man. 

Distrustful of a reception so unpropitious, 
the dog began to draw back, and when the 
hired man suddenly hurled a volley of shouts 
and curses at him, he turned abruptly, dived 
under the fence, and scooted away. Bruce ran 
to the bars and watched him with anxious eyes 
until he disappeared in the heavy growth of 
sumac bushes that marked the border of the 
woods. Then he turned angrily on the man. 

‘*There, see what you’ve done!’’ he cried. 
‘*He won’t come back now! You’re a mean 
fellow, Abe Bogan, to chase him off like that 
when you knew I wanted to keep him!’’ 

Bogan gave a rough laugh. ‘‘’Tain’t any 
loss, Bruce,’’ he replied. ‘‘He wa’n’t wuth 
the meat he’d eat. Besides, you could see yer- 
self he was vicious. Yer pap would ha’ only 
had to shoot him sooner or later.’’ 

The lad made no retort. His heart was too 
full of rage and bitterness just then to find 
relief in words. So he picked up a pail and 
went into the stable to do his share of the 
milking. He felt lonely and miserable. 

The milking done at last, and breakfast eaten, 
Bruce dug a grave down in the orchard under 
the largest apple-tree, and lowered the body of 
poor old Grouse to its final resting-place. 

He had just finished tamping the last shovel- 
ful of earth in place on the grave when he 
heard the rattle of a wagon coming down the 
pike, and looked up to see Amzi Mason, a 
friend of his father from the northern end of 
the valley, driving into the lane to the house. 
Bruce leaned his shovel against the tree and 
hastened to meet the man. 

“Hello, there, Bruce!’? Mason cried, as he 
drew up. ‘‘Where’s your father ?’’ 

“*Gone to town.’’ 

‘You don’t say! And just when I wanted 
to see him bad, too !’’ 

‘*Maybe 1 could help you out, Mr. Mason, 
if you want anything here on the place. Dad 
won’t be back from court for two or three 
days. I’m the only man left on the farm now 
—except Bogan.’’ 

Mason shook his head and flecked the 





dashboard with his whip. ‘‘No, Bruce,’’ he 
returned, “you couldn’t help me. I had some 
particular news for your father, and now that 
he’s gone, I might as well tell it to you and your 
mother, if you’ll run in and call her out here.’’ 

The boy, wondering what could be the nature 
of the tidings, hastened to summon his mother. 

‘‘T reckon you haven’t heard,about it yet 
down here, Mrs. Langford,’’ Mason at once 
began, ‘‘but up our way the folks have been 
having work lately with cattle-thieves.’’ 

The woman gave an exclamation of dismay. 

‘*Regular old rips at the business, too. 
Wednesday night Joe Graham had two fine 
young heifers taken off; next night Sam 
Wheeler lost three yearlings, and last night my 
pasture was visited, and two of the best heifers 
in the herd stolen. Nothing left of ’em but the 
hides and hoofs and a puddle of blood! 

‘*An’ the worst of it is,’? Mason continued, 
“so far we haven’t been able to get the least 
trace of the scamps. Graham thinks it’s a 
gang of tramps that are hanging out in the old 
lumber-camp up in the mountain, but I doubt 
it. There’d be too much work in it for them 
to tackle, and besides, I can tell by the way 
the heifers were skinned that it was no slouch 
of a butcher that handled the knife. It’s 
a regular organized band of meat sharks 
from the city, that’s who it is. Why, 
you can see the whole business is eut and 
dried by the way they poison off the dogs 
beforehand. ’’ 

Bruce started, and shot a quick glance 
at his mother. 

‘*Poison the dogs?’’ he inquired. 

**Yes,’’ replied Mason, ‘‘so they won’t 
have anything to bother ’em, and can get 
away without being found out. My old 
hound, Grip, didn’t come home last night 
to get his supper, and this morning one 
of the boys found him over in the stump- 
lot, dead as a door-nail. Graham’s Shep 
was poisoned the same way, and so was 
Wheeler’s dog.’’ 

‘*Why,’’ the boy broke out, ‘‘our Grouse 
was poisoned last night, too, and I’ve just 
finished burying him.’’ 

Mrs. Langford appeared worried. ‘‘I 
do wish Dave was home. But,’’ she con- 
tinued, anxiously, “‘you don’t think they’d 
come this far down the valley, do you, 
Mr. Mason ?’’ 

‘*It looks mightily like it. It looks as 
though they meant to make a clean sweep 
right down the valley before news of ’em 
has time to spread. Is your new hired 
man much account ?’’ 

‘‘Who? Bogan?’’? Bruce forgot for 
the moment his grievance against the fel- 
low. ‘‘Well, I should say he is. You 
just ought to see him work! He’s strong 
as an ox, and he used to be on a ranch out 
West. Dad says he’s the best man we’ve 
ever had on the place.’’ 

Amzi Mason looked relieved. 

‘*T just wanted to know,’’ he explained, 
“because if you have a good husky chap 
on the place that knows how to use a shotgun, 
such low-lived sneaks as these wouldn’t steal 
your cattle—especially if they found out you 
were up to their game. I’d stay over here 
to-night with you and see this thing through 
if I could, but I’ve promised to drive to Mid- 
vale and put the sheriff on the trail of the 
gang, and I don’t believe I’ll be able to get 
back before to-morrow morning. But if I 
should, I’ll hunt Dave up, and bring him 
home with me. You’d better not turn the cows 
out to pasture to-night unless the hired man 
and Bruce stand guard over ’em. It’s good 
you’ve got a hired man you can depend on.’’ 

Bruce’s imagination had been fired by the 
strange tale of the marauders. During the day 
he retold the story at least six times while he 
and Bogan were at work hoeing corn. But 
the hired man did not seem the least impressed. 
In fact, he scoffed at the whole affair, and it 
took a great deal of coaxing on Bruce’s part to 
get his promise to stay out in the pasture with 
him that night to guard the cattle. 

Mrs. Langford and Bruce’s Aunt Sara were 
inclined to be a trifle dubious as to the success 
of the scheme, but the boy quoted Amzi 
Mason’s words as to its advisability, and at 
last won Bogan over to say a few words in 
favor of it during the noon meal. 

Mrs. Langford gave a half-hearted consent 
to the plan. So directly after luncheon Bruce 
repaired to the attic, where he spent something 
more than an hour cleaning the rust from the 
nipples of the old Springfield rifle that had once 
been his grandfather’s. Then he rammed an 
enormous charge of buckshot down its ancient 
muzzle and laid it carefully away out of sight 
of his mother and aunt before joining Bogan 
in the corn-field. 

Bruce saw nothing of the strange black dog 
during the afternoon. In fact, as evening drew 
near, all thought of him left the boy’s mind. 

He was impatient to begin the vigil in the 
pasture, but Bogan seemed less eager for the 
adventure, and it was after nine o’clock when 
they finally ensconced themselves behind the 
stone fence which enclosed the field the cattle 
were occupying. 

This field was much smaller and nearer the 
house than the regular pasture; on the east it 
skirted the highway. 





Bruce and the hired man sat in a corner oi 




















the fence. The boy had a coarse horse-blanket 
drawn round his shoulders; the ungainly 
musket lay across his knees. Bogan leaned 
against the wall two or three feet away and 
silently fingered a rusty Derringer. 

As the minutes passed and the night settled 
round them blacker than ever, a chilly wind 
came down the valley, and Bruce wrapped his 
blanket more snugly about him. The desultory 
conversation he had tried to keep up with 
Bogan ceased. As midnight approached, 
Bruce strained his ears to catch some sound 
of the marauders, and gripped the old musket 
with stiffened fingers. A queer humming 
chorus of innumerable insects filled the air, and 
now and again the breeze would bring the 
bark of some belated fox down from the hills 
or the melancholy how] of a watch-dog. 

Bruce was just on the point of dozing when 
suddenly the moaning cry of a screech-owl 
broke through the night from a point down 
near the road. Bruce threw the blanket from 
his shoulders, and turned eagerly to Bogan. 
But as he did so, the boy started back with a 
cry of amazement frozen on his lips, for the 
cold barrel of the man’s revolver was thrust 
against his neck, and he heard Bogan say 
crisply: 

“Drop the gun!’’ 

The boy’s eyes widened with perplexity and 
apprehension. At first he thought that Bogan 
had falley asleep, and waking suddenly, had 
mistaken him for one of the cattle-thieves. 

‘*Abe!l’? he cried, brokenly. ‘‘It’s Bruce! 
Don’t you know me? Say!’’ 

‘Shut up!’’ the other commanded, fiercely. 
‘*You drop that gun or I’ll blow your head 
off !”? 

Bruce, muttering angrily, let the musket slip 





T was the usual college girl’s room—books, 
| pillows, posters, a pretty tea-table tucked in 

one corner for safety, and two girls sitting 
before a much-littered study-table. One had 
the easily discernible air of the senior; the 
other was younger-looking and more slight, as 
well as prettier, and to-night she was very 
restless. After attempting a number of different 
things, she went over to the couch, and piling 
up the pillows, sat there, looking steadily into 
space. 

At last the girl at the table looked up. 
‘‘What’s the matter with you to-night, Nan? 
Aren’t you well?’’ 

“Fine,’’? replied Nan, putting her hands 
behind her head and inspecting the ceiling. 

The other girl resumed her work, and for a 
long time Nan sat there—her face flushed, her 
eurly brown hair all rumpled, her big gray 
eyes very serious, and her short upper lip drawn 
down to its utmost limit. 

‘I call it mean,’’ she said, at last, thinking 
aloud. 

‘‘What’s mean ?’’ 

‘‘The way Ollie Duncan grabs everything in 
sight. There’s no use in any one in our class 
trying to amount to a row of pins! Ollie’s 
first in everything under the sun!’’ 

“But you’re right next to her, Nan, dear,’’ 
put in the senior, soothingly. 

“That’s it—next to her! Always and eter- 
nally next to her! I’d rather be last than 
everlastingly second. ’’ 

‘*Oh, I guess not.’’ 

‘*‘T say I would! And it would make you 
angry, too, Kate Masters, to have a girl come 
here and beat you in every one of the things 
you have always done best. I was always first 
at home, and I was first here, too, when I was 
a freshman—you know I was. And then the 
next year she came and took it all away from 
me—all my honors, and my friends, and every- 
thing !’’ 

“Not your friends, Nan. You know better 
than that.’’ 

“T don’t know better! All the things they 
used to say about me they say about her now, 
and you can call it small-minded and contempt- 
ible if you want to, but it’s come to a point 
where I just don’t have any pleasure in any- 
thing.’’ 

The girl at the table was thoughtfully finger- 
ing her pencil. 

**Tt’s a big world, Nan,’’ she said, ‘ ‘and it’s 
just brimful of able people. Everywhere we 
go we find -people trying to do the very things 
we are trying to do, and the chances are about 
a thousand to one we will find some one who can 
do them better than we can. College is just 
like the world, and one of the best things we 
can learn here is to be second, or twentieth, or 
anything else, and be happy about it if it’s 
absolutely the best we can do.’’ ~— 

“That doesn’t comfort me at all,’’ replied 
Nan, ‘‘and it wouldn’t you, either, if you had 
to step from first to second just to make room 
for a girl you detested.’’ 

“Don’t say that, Nan. It doesn’t sound 
well under the circumstances.’’ 

“It’s better to tell the truth than play the 
hypocrite!’’ 

‘*What’s brought it all up this way to-night ?’’ 


through his reluctant fingers. Bogan kicked it 
contemptuously far out of reach. Then he 
pointed back in the direction of the barn. 

“You meddlin’ little coyote!’’ he snapped. 
‘*Just you hit a bee-line for that barn, or I’ll 
bore you before you can wink twice. I’d 
wring your neck right here if I only had time. 
Come, get a move on!’’ and the man dealt 
Bruce a vicious punch in the ribs with his 
revolver butt. 

With a snarl of rage and pain, the boy 
turned and sprang at the bully like a young 
panther. 

But the next instant he received a staggering 
crack on the point of the chin, and tripping 
on the blanket, which had dropped from his 
shoulders down about his feet, he fell back- 
ward heavily in the grass. No sooner was 
he down than Bogan was upon his chest, with 
both hands at his throat. 

‘‘Give up!’’ he rasped. “Give up ’fore I 
choke the gizzard clean out 0’ you!’’ 

**All right!’’ Bruce gasped. ‘‘I’ll give up! 
Only get off me.’’ 

The barn was about two hundred yards from 
the fence corner. Bogan marched Bruce up 
to the rear doors at the point of the rusty Der- 
ringer. Then he forced the boy to pull out the 
wooden pins that held the doors shut, and later 
made him strike a match inside the barn, so as 
to find the lock on the door of the harness- 
room, for Bogan had hit upon this cubby-hole 
as a good place to keep Bruce imprisoned for 
the remainder of the night. 

Luckily for Bogan, the lock, which was a 
spring affair, had been left open. So witha 
parting curse for his interference, the ruffian 
thrust Bruce through the door and quickly 
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snapped the lock. 






asked Kate, coming over and 
sitting down beside her room- 
mate. ‘‘Anything new hap- 
pened ?”” 

For a long time Nan did not 
answer. ‘‘I’ve heard from that 
story contest for college girls,’’ 
she said, finally. 

‘*How did you come out?’’ 

‘Second. ’? 

“And who was first?’’ 

Nan laughed with bitterness. 
‘‘Who’s always first when I’m 
second ?”” 

“Our school actually gets 
them both ?’’ cried Kate. 

Nan nodded. 

‘‘Well, if that isn’t the finest 
thing! Gracious, why didn’t 
you tell me before? I’d have 
been shouting it from the 
housetops.’’ 

Nan’s big eyes filled with 
tears, and her lip was trem- 
bling unmanageably. . 

‘*There’s no pleasure in it 
for me,’’ she said, and hid her 
face in the pillows. 

*‘Now see here,’’ began the 
senior, ‘‘that’s simply absurd. 
Just think of the girls who 
went into that contest, and how 
hard all of them worked to win 
it for their school! I suppose 
there were a couple of hundred 
girls who sent the best story 
they ever wrote, maybe the 
best they ever will write— 
why, Nan Birdsall, it’s tre- 
mendous! And then think of 
our getting both prizes! I call 
it the best news I’ve heard 
this year.’’ 

Nan raised a wet face from 
the pillows. ‘‘I know I’m foolish, and I 
know I’m mean and horrid, but I just can’t 
help it. I worked so hard on that thing, Kate, 
you know I did. And I didn’t even know 
Ollie tried to write stories. When she would 
come out ahead of me in one thing after 
another, I’d say to myself, ‘Well, there’s one 
thing she can’t do,’ and then when I found 
she did do it, and that 1 was second,—as 
usual,—it just took all the joy out of it for 
me. It was the last straw, and—’’ Nan 
broke off abruptly, and put her hand over her 
eyes, as if shading them from the light. 

The senior looked troubled. ‘‘I wish you 
could see it my way, Nan,’’ she began, gently. 
‘Ollie Duncan doesn’t belong with the general 
average of us atall. I’ve heard it said she was 
the most brilliant girl who ever came here.’’ 

But Nan did not seem to have heard. ‘‘I 
thought how pleased they would be at home 
when I wrote about winning this,’’ she said. 
**You see, I haven’t been able to write them 
about winning many things lately. I thought 
what each one would say, and just how—oh, 
well,’’— she broke off impulsively, —‘ ‘forget 
all about it, and for pity’s sake let’s go back to 
work or we’ll not get a thing done to-night !’’ 
The next week a number of little college 
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parties were given in honor of the two girls 
who had written the prize stories, and Nan 
Birdsall received the congratulations tendered 
her with that pretty manner which was her 
greatest charm. She was all vivacity, and 
Ollie was all dignity. Ollie Duncan was very 
dark and handsome, while Nan was only 
pretty. Ollie was commanding, and Nan was 
charming. 

One afternoon, soon afterward, Kate Masters 
came into the room and found Nan industri- 
ously sewing a binding on her skirt. ‘‘Just 
had to do it!’’ she laughed. ‘‘It was sew or 
die !’” 

Kate sat down on the couch and looked at 
her. ‘‘Have you heard the news, Nan?’’ she 
asked, at last. 

“Can’t very well say until I know what 
news you mean,’’ answered Nan, lightly. 

“‘T mean about Ollie Duncan.’’ 

‘*The faculty established some new prizes for 
her to win?’’ Nan asked, with frank bitter- 
ness. 

‘‘No. She’s going home.’’ 

‘‘What did you say, Kate?’’ 

“She is going home. Her eyes have given 
out. They must have six months’ rest.’’ 

‘Who said so?’’ 

‘tA New York oculist. 
yesterday.”’ 

Nan picked up her skirt and began sewing 
furiously. But after pricking her finger three 
times, she put the needle and thread back in 
the basket and hung the skirt in the closet. 
Then she walked to the window and stood 
there, looking out. 

“Have you seen her?’’ she asked, at last. 

‘‘No, but some of the girls who have say 
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she is very plucky about it. It’s pretty hard, 
though, for it seems some aunt was sending 
her through school, so of course she wanted to 
hurry and get to work.’’ 

*‘T never heard anything about that,’’ said 
Nan. 

‘‘No one else did until Mary McCord hap- 
pened to let it out this morning.’’ 

‘*You mean that she is poor?’’ asked Nan. 

“Not exactly poor,’’ Kate hesitated, ‘‘but 
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Not like you and me and most | 


It seems that —’’ 


dependent. 
of the girls. 

‘*There’s the dinner-bell,’’? said Nan, and 
hurried from the room. 

Contrary to her usual custom, the younger 
girl had nothing to say that night. She studied 
for a time, and then went over to the window | 
and sat looking out across the campus. 

“Don’t you think, Nan, that you had better | 
go in and say something to Ollie?’’ said Kate, 
looking up from the history paper she was | 
writing. ‘‘Most of the girls are going.’’ | 

“T think it a very mistaken idea of kindness 
to go in and talk over an unpleasant thing!’’ 
snapped Nan. 

About an hour later Kate pushed her books 
aside and began preparations for bed. ‘‘You’!l | 
be senior president now, Nan,’’ she remarked, | 
brushing down her hair. 

‘*A lovely thing for you to think of!’’ cried 
the girl at the window, turning to her hotly. 

‘*Mercy, child,’’ returned the senior, “I 
heard more than one girl say that at dinner !’’ 

**TIt was not much to their credit,’’ replied | 
Nan, ‘‘and I don’t care to hear anything more 
about it.’’ 

The two girls saw little of each other during 
the day, and consequently nothing more had 
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been said of Ollie Duncan when they came up 
to their room the next night after dinner. Kate 
settled herself as usual, but Nan picked up her 
books and stood looking round the room. ‘‘I’m 
not going to do my studying in here any more,’’ 
she began, at last. 

“Save us!’’ exclaimed the senior. ‘‘What’s 
the matter with the child? Isn’t the light good 
on your side of the table? Have I taken the 
best chair ?’’ 

“Oh, no,’’ laughed Nan, ‘‘you’re the best 
roommate in the house, but I’m going to study 
across the hall the rest of the year. ‘The truth 
is,’’ she concluded, nervously, “I’m Ollie 
Duncan’s new eyes.’’ 

“What’s that ?’’ 

‘*We fixed it all this afternoon. There’s not 
a bit of sense in her going home. We’re going 
to do our studying together, I to furnish the 
eyes, and Ollie the brains. Don’t you think it 
will make a good combination ?”’ 

‘*I think it’s sheer nonsense, ’’ said the senior, 
closing her book authoritatively, ‘‘and besides, 
it’s utterly impossible. Your work is heavy 
enough as it is, and Ollie Duncan will simply 
have to wait until next year.’’ 

‘Ollie Duncan will do nothing of the sort! 
What assurance have you that that aunt of hers 
would let her come back? And then how do 
you know next year’s class would.treat Ollie 
right? She deserves all the things our class 
has to give her—and she’s going to stay and 
take them !’’ 

Kate Masters sank back in her chair, smiling 
queerly. ‘‘And how does Ollie feel about this? 
And pray what does the faculty say ?’’ 

“Ollie thought we couldn’t manage at first, 
but we soon talked her over. And I talked the 
faculty over, too. It’s simple enough, goodness 
knows. She’ll have to drop laboratory work, 
but she can easily make that up next year. I 
happen to be a year ahead in French, so I can 
read that to her, and she can translate by dic- 
tation.’’ 

**You writing it out, I suppose ?’’ interrupted 
Kate. 

‘*That’s what’s usually meant by dictation, 
isn’t it?’’ said Nan, curtly. ‘ ‘Well, all she 
has left, then, is English and 
history and a little psychol- 
ogy. I have those, too, and 
it will be easy for me to study 
them out aloud, and all the 
time I’ll be getting the benefit 
of her comments. She’!l take 
her exams by dictation, and 
do her papers that way, too. 
The faculty had to preserve 
its dignity by doing a good 
deal of deliberating about it, 
but they all see it my way 
now, and Ollie’s going to 
stay. 

‘*And do you know,’’ Nan’s 
voice softened, “we had no 
idea how dreadfully she felt 
about going until it was all 
fixed for her to stay. Really, 
Kate, I believe it would have 
meant going for good, and 
she’s so happy about stay- 
ing that she doesn’t seem to 
think anything about her poor 
eyes.’’ 

Kate Masters looked keenly 
into the younger girl’s flushed 
face. “You understand you 
are giving up being senior 
president, do you, Nan—that 
you are giving up a number 
of things ??’ 

Nan’s eyes filled with tears. 
‘*Did you really think so 
badly of me, Kate? And 
there’s just one thing more,’’ 
she went on, hurriedly. 
“Ollie seems to think I’m 
doing some great thing for 
her. Now if there’s one thing 
makes me uncomfortable, it’s 
to have people feel under 
obligations to me. Won’t you 
say something to her about it, and give her the 
impression it’s a great thing for me to be able to 
study with her, and that she’s doing just as 
much for me as I'am for her ?’’ 

The senior smiled that queer, impenetrable 
smile. ‘‘I will if you say so,’’ she said. 

Then she rose impulsively, and taking the 
other girl by the shoulders, looked into her face. 

‘‘Nan,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ll come back here for 
your commencement next year, I suppose, and 
when you girls all file out in your white dresses 
I’ll hear people say, “There’s Ollie Duncan; 
she’s done this and that and the other thing.’ 
But I’ll just smile to myself, and look a little 
farther down the line, and then I’ll say, 
*There’s Nan Birdsall, she’s the truest blue that 
ever went out of this old school!’ There are 
greater things in the world than coming out 
ahead, Nan—just you remember that when Ollie 
Duncan carries everything before her next year. 

‘*And so,’’ she cried, gaily, for she saw Nan 
was about to cry, ‘‘here’s to Ollie Duncan’s 
new eyes—may they never grow dim!’’ And 
she flourished the ink-bottle as if to drink down 
the toast. 

‘*Thank you, Kate,’”’ said Nan. ‘‘You’ve 
helped me.’’ And she gathered up her books 
and started for Ollie Duncan’s room. 
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VERY type of 
man or beast has 
its value in the 
history of the world. I use the word ‘‘type’’ 
with reference to character evolved from pecul- 
iar conditions. When such conditions change, 
the type naturally disappears. But its value 
is marked. 

Of all types the pioneer is the most valuable. 
America would still be in the hands of the 
red man had not the strongest, the most honest, 
the most adventurous spirits of the Old World 
come over here and driven him back, step by 
step, along the trail of the setting sun. 

The Puritan became the pioneer. He could 
no more ‘‘stay still’? in New England than in 
Old England. He was always seeking to reach 
the bend in the road that would develop new 
scenes. Farm after farm he picked up, cleared, 
and abandoned on his inevitable progress toward 
the Pacific. 

A man who travels with an ax in one hand 
and a rifle in the other, with a cruel and 
cunning enemy all about him, must have 
industry, courage and shrewdness. . Other- 
wise his journey would be short. The 
pioneer had these qualities in a remarkable 
degree. Grim necessity taught him the 
lesson of organizing and conserving his 
forces. He learned the secrets of wild 
things and put them to his own use. The 
trail of the pioneer may be traced from 
Salem to San Francisco—a line of people 
sound of morals, broad of sympathies and 
boundless of hospitality. 

But the pioneer has disappeared. The 
man whose children have made the West 
a great power has gone. He not only 
opened up that vast section; he left it a 
heritage of big-bodied, hard-fisted, shrewd 
men. Conditions have changed. ‘There is 
nothing left to explore—no bend in the road. 
True, one still sees the prairie-schooner— 
between railroads. But the people who move 
from place to place in the West to-day are a 
restless type who live on canned goods instead 
of on the wild game of the plains. 


The Men Who Found the Mines. 
ODERN methods are rapidly putting the 
M mining prospector out of business. While 
I was at Prescott a short time ago I saw 
a number of the old type of miners, also many 
of the young graduates of the school of mines, 
the one affecting to despise the other. Science 
has taught the young man of to-day where and 
how to look for gold, and better still, where 
not to look for it. It has taught him to reduce 
low-grade ore profitably. But the old miner 
still insists upon blundering about, always on 
the lookout for nuggets, his brain full of visions 
of vast deposits of the pure metal. 

He it is, however, who has discovered the 
great mines. Few if any of these were got 
through scientific methods. But once the old 
miner makes his find, he sells out cheaply, as 
a rule, and the property is then developed by 
engineers and scientific men into a great mining- 
camp. 

Perhaps the most misrepresented of all the 
Western types is the cowboy. The people of 





THE BUCKING BRONCO 


the East have been led by ignorant or careless | 


writers, painters and sculptors to confuse him 
with the cattle ‘‘rustler’’ or raider. He has been 
pictured as a desperado, going about ‘‘shooting 
up’? towns and leaving a trail of carnage 
behind. Such characters have existed and do 
exist in connection with the cattle industry of 
the West, but they are not the dominant type. 
There is the cowboy who comes to the ranch in 
the spring and the fall, and at all other times 
is a vagabond. This is a type that the people 
of the East have had thrust before them. 

The cowboy first got his bad name from the 
practise of speculators years ago. These men 
used to go as far west as possible, buy a small 
bunch of cattle, and drive them east to the 
markets at Omaha, St. Louis and Kansas City: 
The bunch, in its progress eastward, used to 
absorb all stray cattle, increasing like a snow- 
ball as the result of raids upon unprotected 
herds. . Also vast herds of cattle were driven 


from the Texas ranches to the Northern mar- | 
These enormous bunches required many | themselves from government patronage and | larger type, known as the Northwestern bronco, | dislodge him. 
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men to attend them. 
In the mixing of 
herds and brands 
fighting frequently occurred. Subsequently, 
laws were passed compelling the fencing in 
of great ranches, and this took away the 
more romantic feature of the occupation of 
the soldier of the plains. He was made a 
mere fence-rider. Science is crowding out the 
old type of desperado cowboy. A better breed 
of cattle is being developed, and the men 
selected to care for them must know their busi- 
ness. Science has taught that to promote the 
welfare of cattle they must be made comfortable. 


The Real Cowboy. 


man resents, it is the assertion that the dis- | 


I’ there is anything that a first-class Western 


reputable cow-punchers are natives of that 
section. Asa matter of fact, these ruffians were 


also from their old tribes. Then 
there are many who, although 
feeling they are cheated by 
government agents, think that 
they fare better than if left to 
themselves. 

Some Indian tribes have abso- 
lutely disappeared, while of 
others but a straggling few— 
perhaps a hundred—are left. 
The Indian scout has gone, since 
the government no longer needs 
him to guide its soldiers to the 
haunts of his red brethren or to 
spy upon and report their move- 
ments to the federal officers. 

The Indian medicine-man has 
disappeared, not through the 
operation of a natural or eco- 
nomic law, but by government 
edict. For many years the federal authorities 
bore with this pernicious nuisance. He was for- 





ever inciting the red men to war, either with 
other tribes or against the whites. He was the 
most mischievous busybody that the Western 
wilds ever produced. 

| I have endeavored to preserve the historic 


almost invariably drafted from the cattle-yards | value of the sun-dance. This performance, or 





THE BUFFALO. 


of the Eastern markets. To be sure, they ran 
things for a time with a high hand, but just so 
soon as the Western communities felt that they 
were strong enough, they organized vigilance 
committees and drove the intruders away. ‘lhe 
real cowboy to-day is the man who makes his 
occupation as much a business as the farmer 
or manufacturer, and he is quite as much an 
important part of the economy of the West as 
either of the others. 

Another vanishing type is the Western sheriff. 
The sheriff has been portrayed as a blood- 
thirsty daredevil. He is almost always a dare- 
devil—almost never bloodthirsty, The man 
who has done more than any other to purge 
the frontier of the lawless characters that 
infested it for years was invariably the antith- 
esis of those he hunted. They were brutal, 
blustering, drunken ; he was gentle, quiet, sober. 

He was a man who rarely compromised with 
crime. To attempt to bribe him meant to incur 
his deepest enmity. He was invariably good- 
natured and brave. Among his vices were 
drinking, swearing and gambling, yet in these 
he indulged moderately. If he boasted at all, 
it was not that he had assassinated some one, 
but that he had done his capturing without the 
use of the gun. His pride was to go out and 
take a desperado single-handed and without 

bloodshed. 


A peculiarity of the Western sheriff is his 
humaneness. He is occasionally called upon to 
arrest some desperado who was a ‘‘pal’’ of his 
in cow-punching days. Tosucha one he is apt 
to allow every latitude that mercy may suggest. 
But woe to the one who would abuse this 
privilege. 

The sheriff, as a type, is putting his own 
nose out of jomt. The criminal of the West 
has been and is being hunted out. In his place 
has come a milder type, the product of Eastern 
civilization—the pickpocket and the confidence 
man. These do not require for their extinction 
the sheriff of the bygone days. An ordinary 
policeman can round them up. 

Then again, the great ranches are being 
organized in such a way as to make cattle- 
rustling extremely difficult ; and the desperado 
who used to follow this business is disappear- 
ing from very lack of occupation. He can find 
only a temporary asylum nowadays in the 
mining-camps, since these, too, are organized 
along scientific and civic lines. The respecta- 
ble labor element will not receive him, and he 
has nothing left but the painful alternative of 
reformation. 

Indian character types are disappearing. 
The number of Indians in the country remains 
about the same. Although the death-rate 


religious orgy, is got up by the medicine- 
man. Those who participate in it are 
victims to his wiles. An Indian, let us 
say, sees a vision of himself doing some 
great deed. He relates his dream to the 
medicine-man, and that functionary prom- 
ises him that if he gves through the 
sun-dance he will be able to do the great 
deed he has dreamed about; also that he 
will be immune from every harm, even 
death itself. 

The ceremony is too horrible for words. 
The victim thrusts two huge skewers 
through the flesh of his chest. To each end 
of these is attached a thong that is fastened 
to a post. He, if he would perform the 
great deed dreamed of, must dance and 
whirl and tug at this until he has torn 
the skewer through his flesh. Before the 
ordeal comes, many back out; the relations 
of others bribe the medicine-man to get them 
off. Sometimes after the skewers are put in, 
the victim backs out, and the wood must then 
be cut out, since it is against all law to draw 
the skewer out endwise. I have in my studio 
the implements used in the last sun-dance the 
government permitted. 

The buffalo dance is a most interesting affair. 
In it the hunters illustrate what they have 
gone through in the chase. Instead of brag- 
ging with their tongues, as does the white 
man, they use pantomime. Stealthily they 
describe the sneaking process of stalking game 
and dragging it home. They describe how 
they fell into the water and were nearly 
killed—anything to enhance their prowess in 
the eyes of the people. The dance is kept up 
to the monotonous beating of the tom-tom. 


The Imitative Indian. 


HE congratulatory dance that follows a 
t war is also a matter of wonderful exag- 
geration. Each indicates the usually 
unbelievable number of persons he has 
killed. 
An odd thing about the Indian is that we 
have never found one of his costumes the 


the styles affected by white men. All the 
Indian coats that I have seen, however 
ancient, resemble those of the soldier. The 
decorations which the Indians affect to-day | 
are clearly copied from those of the white | 
people. 

I have made it my special business to per- | 
petuate the particular type of horse found in | 
the West. There is not a phase of Western | 
history that has not been largely influenced by | 
this animal. Pioneer, cowboy, sheriff, Indian, | 





prospector—all have used the horse. He has | 





THE PIONEER. 





THE SHERIFF. 





cut of which does not show the influence of | 
ago and that the Indians used them we have 
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a rugged, steady and useful 
animal, and a good road horse 
into the bargain. The work- 
ing of the economic law is 
rapidly eliminating the 
mustang and bronco types. 
e There is no longer the demand 
for the tough pony that can 
/ travel along mountain ledges 
and live on next to nothing; 
and so, having passed the 
period of his usefulness, he is 
vanishing, but, as a reward 
of his fidelity, to reappear in 
- higher types. 
4 The horse is not so old a 
resident of the West as the 
wild steer. In fact, the very 
old Sioux Indians of to-day do 
not remember that their grand- 
fathers used horses at all; and the explorer 
Clark experienced trouble in securing one, 
finally happening upon a few animals—old, 
broken ones—that the Indians had brought 
from the south. 


The Passing of the Buffalo. 


HE passing of the buffalo is one of the 
$} greatest scandals of all history. This ani- 

mal has been ruthlessly decimated by the 
white man from sheer lust for slaughter. Parties 
of European hunters used to go out and attack 
the buffalo just to see how many they could 
shoot in a day, leaving their unused carcasses 
to rot on the plains. Other persons have been 
known to kill them by the dozen, simply for 
their tongues. 

For a long time the Sioux nation controlled 
the buffalo herds, keeping all other Indians 
away from them. They followed them and 
herded them just as cattlemen might have 
done. 

The buffalo meant everything to this people. 
He was their house, their food, their clothing, 
their implements of war—hide, flesh and bone, 
he belonged to them. His stomach was used 
as a cooking vessel, the Indian making a hole 
in the ground, introducing this organ, and then 
filling it with hot stones. 

It is unnecessary to dilate upon the value of 
the buffalo. The very oldest Indian will tell 
you that this animal was all his people had to 
live on or to trade with. 

Like the horses, the wild cattle are disap- 
pearing from the plains and the prairies, re- 
appearing in a higher type through breeding 





THE BUFFALO DANCE. 


| with the Durham, the Jersey, the Holstein. 


That there were wild cattle on the plains long 


reason to believe from the fact that we have 


|old implements made from their horns. Very 


likely the reason they increased in number was 
that their hides, horns and flesh did not serve 
the Indians’ purpose so well as those of the 
buffalo. 


Even the Coyotes Vanish. 


HE coyote is rapidly dying off from lack 

of food. He was always the scavenger 

of the plains, ever lurking in the trail 
of the herds of buffalo and wild cattle, and 
feasting on those that fell by the wayside 
or were murdered and left to rot in the 
sun. 

Being a coward, the coyote attacks calves 
that have become separated from their moth- 
ers. This fact has led the cattlemen to con- 
tribute to his taking off. 

The wolf is no longer a menace to the 
population of the West. He is found now in 
infrequent and small packs, and it will be 
but a few years before he wholly ceases to 
exist except in menageries. 

I have seen the Platte River in Nebraska 
black with wild geese and duck. These birds 


among the red people is great, the birth-rate | been cheerful companion and faithful servant | have been growing less numerous year by year 


is also large. 

In taking the census of the Indian, the gov- 
ernment takes no account of the white or black | 
squaw-man, but does include the half-breed 
children, since these receive rations just like 
the full-blooded ones. The government takes 
better care of the Indian than he did of him- 
self. The Sioux nation, for instance, was 
divided into many tribes, which were con- 
stantly fighting with one another. To this the 
government put a stop. 

On the other hand, many Indians ‘have 
received their heritage, and have separated 


‘to each and every one of them. 
| was the sine qua non of the exploitation of 
the West. 
| The mustang is undoubtedly the nearest 
| descendant of the three hundred Arabian and 
| Spanish horses that Cortez brought to Mexico. 
He is very tough and wiry, and cannot be 
broken to domestic service. Combined with the 
ordinary horse, however, he has produced 
the bronco. 

The bronco has a little treachery about him, 
| but not so much as the mustang. In combina- 
tion with the horse family he has produced a | 


In fact, he | 
| country. 





—at least, they do not frequent this part of the 
The antelope, a beautiful creature, 
is vanishing before the inroads of the white 
man. 

Away down in the Barley Flats of the 
Saddle- Back Mountains of California the 
grizzly continues to thrive on the miles upon 
miles of wild barley there. 

This monster will probably be the last 
of the great types of American game to 
disappear, since he has the whole of the 
Rocky Mountain region for a retreat, one 
from which the white man will be slow to 
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A TELEPHONE CONDUCTOR 


P and down, up De 
UJ and down, up nT.) 
and down went 

the hook of the wall 
telephone. Clink! 
dropped a nickel in the 
slot. Silence for thirty 
seconds. Then up and down, up and down, 
up and down went the hook again. Clink of 
nickel repeated. Silence once more. 

With an angry snort, the manager slammed 
the receiver on the hook with a force that left 
it quivering. He turned to the interested spec- 
tator behind him. 

‘*Twenty cents and ten minutes wasted trying 
to make that telephone work,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘‘and now I’ve got to run to catch the six-forty ! 
I sha’n’t have time to mail the English letter. 
Here itis. Copy it before yousend it. English 
mail leaves at seven-fifty. Don’t fail to catch 
it. It’s one of the most important letters you 
ever handled. That letter means a whole lot 
of money. ‘That money means no more wall- 
telephone, nickel-in-the-slot arrangement for 
me, and it means a raise in pay for you. I’d 
mail it myself, but I can barely catch the 
Canadian Express as it is. Good-by!’’ The 
door slammed, and he was gone. 

Bob Lyman, stenographer, oftice boy and 
confidential clerk of the El Zenda Mining Com- 
pany, whistled cheerfully as he whirled the 
handle of the copying-press upon the book that 
held the English letter. With an extra vim he 
affixed the stamp, noted the address, and started 
te open the office door. -To his surprise, it did 
not yield. 

He pressed against it and turned the handle 
a little harder. It never budged an inch. 
There was but one conclusion to be drawn. 
When his employer had slammed the door, 
somehow or other the lock had sprung, and 
he was a prisoner. 

Startled by the sudden dilemma, Bob began 
to do his utmost with fist and voice to call 
attention to his plight. He even added a vig- 
orous foot tattoo to increase the volume of sound. 
Again and again he returned to the assault, 
pausing between efforts to listen for some sign 
that he had been heard by a belated occupant 
of one of the other offices. One of a large suite, 
once occupied by a great corporation, now in 
the hands of a number of small companies, the 
interior office in which he was imprisoned was 
far from a main corridor. There was little 
chance for sounds to penetrate to the outside 
world. 

Deep silence reigned save for the reverbera- 
tions of the boy’s attack on the heavy wood 
of the door. Gradually the pauses of silence 
grew longer and the attempts diminished in 
violence. Bob was forced to realize that all his 
vigorous uproar was of no avail. The situation 
of the office was against him. 

“There’s no use working in the dark, any- 
way,’’ he said aloud, as he stepped back from 
a final trial and turned on the lights. The 
sound of his own voice and the fact that the 
lights showed the office in its usual state gave 
him a moment’s confidence, a confidence soon 
shattered, however, as he looked at his watch. 
It was six-forty already. The English mail 
closed at seven-fifty. And the letter must be 
mailed. He could reach the post-office in five 
minutes after leaving the building. He should 
allow five minutes for possible difficulties. That 
meant that he must be free by seven-forty. 
There was just an hour left for escape. 

He tried the telephone first. Once more the 
hook rose and fell. But never a sound came 
to the listening ear. Whatever the difficulty 
might have been, it certainly had not been re- 
moved. 


‘“*Three minutes wasted!’ he exclaimed. 





‘I’ve got to get out | 
through that door. 
It’s the only way.’’ 

But all the force 
the boy could use 
produced not the 
slightest impression 
on the hard wood. At last, panting from his 
exertions, he leaned back against the desk and 
looked at his watch. It was six-fifty. 

Up to that moment the idea of summoning 
aid through the window had hardly occurred 





to him. An inhabitant of the fifteenth story 
seems to dwell in another world from the busy | 
congress of the street. The office of his own | 
company seemed especially remote, an aerie 
placed high upon one of the beetling cliffs of the 
city, a tower which overlooked the bay and rose 





high above the low roofs of the adjacent world of 
five- and six-storied structures. Still 
some possibility might be offered by 
the window. Bob threw up the sash 
and looked out into the night. 

Hundreds of feet below, the lights 
of the street, reflected upward, gave 
a luminous tinge to the cornices 
and projections of the building. Far 
away in the foreground glimmered 
the lights of the bay. Down the 
harbor a great search-light from one 
of the battle-ships at anchor swept 
the horizon. 

Again and again Bob shouted for 
help. There was not the slightest 
response. He seemed alone in the 
world, cut off from the busy activities 
so far below him. 

Leaning yet farther out of the 
window, Bob turned to the right and 
left, and tried to remember whether 
or not the ledge below him ran across 
the whole side of the building. The 
tiny ledge was not more than twelve 
inches wide, yet it gave a foothold 
for the window-cleaners. If he could 
creep along it, there was a chance 
that some window might be unlocked, 
and that he could escape through 
another office. His hand was resting 
on the window-cleaner’s hook as he 
leaned out, and the touch of the cool 
metal sent a thought into his brain. 
The window-washers stood on the 
ledge safely because they were fast- 
ened to the hook by a rope. Could 
he not tie himself in a_ similar 
fashion ? 

He glanced round the room, and 
then mounted the desk, above which hung a| 
swinging incandescent light. Reaching as high 
as he could, he untwisted the two strands and | 
cut off the flexible cord just below the ceiling. 

As it fell, he measured its length roughly | 
with his eye. ‘‘About eleven feet,’’ he said. 
‘*That’s long enough to give me three feet for 
my waist, six feet outside the window, a foot | 
for the tie on the hook and a foot to stretch | 
from the inside to the outside of the window.’’ 

He slipped off his shoes and coat, knotted | 
one end of the cord firmly round the hook, tied 
the other end about his waist, and crept care- | 
fully out into the night. 

There was little space to spare on the ledge, 
but at least there was standing-room. On and 
on Bob moved, the ledge cold beneath his.thinly | 
clad feet, his fingers clinging to the wall, his | 
eyes turned upward. Suddenly his foot came 
against something sharp. He looked down, | 
and the whole dark abyss penetrated his con- 
sciousness for the first time. | 

Cavernous stretches of space seemed to be | 
pulling him down. His head reeled, and a 
sudden dizziness swept across him that almost 





BOB CREPT CARE- 
FULLY OUT INTO 
THE NIGHT 


| vertigo. 


| window, telephone, window, 


|through Bob’s thoughts. 


threw him from his hold. 


Flattening himself | electricity that would bridge the gap. 


Bob 


instinctively against the wall, he clung to the | unknotted the wire, held it up, measured its 


rough stone with every muscle rigid, his mind | 
full of - horror of the depth and the dark- | 


| ness. 


length with his eye, and then lowered it with 


| a satistied smile. 


} 


He removed the old wires from the binding- 


Gradually the waves of dizziness subsided. | posts and inserted the wire ends of the flexible 


He dared not move or open his eyes, but mem-/| cord in their 


ory returned, and with it a dazed wonder con- 
cerning the problem of the obstruction on the 
ledge. A flash of memory followed. There 
was just one thing he could have struck, a 
telephone-wire from the next office that ran 
out over the ledge. He remembered weeks 
ago seeing a telephone lineman standing uncon- 
cernedly where he was standing now. 

That telephone-wire from another instrument 
leading to the outer world started Bob’s brain 
working anew. ‘‘I believe I’ll have a look at 
those wires,’’ he said to himself. Slowly and 
with great caution he began to crouch. As 
long as he kept his eyes shut he was all right, 
but the moment he opened them to look down, 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 


the strength went 
from his knees and he 
was seized by a sudden 

When he closed 
his eyes the horror dis- 
appeared. When he opened 
them it continued. At last, 
fearful of the conse- 
quences, he gave up the 


| attempt and made his way back to the window. 


Once within the office, a brief breathing-space 
brought back his forces. Over and over again 
he considered the ways of escape. Door, 
telephone, door, 
the three avenues to the outer world passed 
Suddenly the con- 
nection between the instrument within and the 
copper conductors that led to the city without 
occurred to him. Telephone within on the 
wall, telephone - wires without on the ledge. 
If he could fill in the gap between the binding- 
posts of the instrument and the insulated wires 
on the ledge, he might find a way out. 

The flexible incandescent wire that was still 
knotted about his waist was a conductor of 






place. That work took little 
time. It did not take much longer to stretch 
the wire to the window and throw the end out 
into the darkness. Leaning out confidently, 
he endeavored to place his hand upon the outer 
wires. Only the bare stone met his fingers. 
He stretched out still farther, but without better 
He struck a match, and shielding it, 
looked ahead. In dismay, he saw that the 
wires were still at least two feet beyond his 
utmost reach. His only chance of gaining 
them was to brave the perils of the ledge once 
more. 

Very real perils they were to a boy who had 
just been through Bob’s experience. That gap 
of two feet seemed monstrous indeed. The 
dizzy height had never appeared 
more perilous. Only half an hour 
remained. After a moment’s hesi- 
tation, he threw the loose end of 
the wire along the ledge, made 
sure that the length was easily 
sufficient, pulled in the cord, care- 
fully scraped and separated the 
wires which it contained, threw 
the cord back, and saw that it was 
lying on the ledge. Then he placed 
his knife between his teeth, climbed 
out of the window, and began to 
crawl along the ledge. 

The turn from the window was 
awkward, but not impossible. The 
passage of the next few feet was far 
more difficult. Two-thirds of his 
body on the stone and one-third over 
space, he crept along, eyes bent 
rigidly on the stone beneath, teeth 
clenched on his knife. Waves of 
dizziness rose at every moment, but 
he fought them back. Now his 
tinger-tips touched the wire. Now 
his hands clasped it. Now he was 
far enough along to go to work. 

He took his knife in his hand. 
Sliver by sliver the tough insula- 
tion dropped from the wire, more 
and more copper was bared, until 
at last the cold metal was free, 
and Bob could wind the wires of 
the flexible cord about the wires 
that led to *‘Central,’’ and freedom. 

The last winding made, he was 
ready to return. Chilled by the 
cold night breeze, shaken by ver- 
tigo, he withdrew, keeping his eyes 
fixed on the stone, and never for 
one moment letting them wander. 
Slowly he worked his backward 
way till opposite the lighted win- 
dow. Then one quick movement, 
and he fell within. 

With beating heart, he dropped 
in his nickel and held the tele- 
phone-receiver to his ear. 

There came the immediate question 
**Central,’’ * ‘Number ?’’ 

‘*Main 2766,’’ said Bob, dreading lest some 
unlucky movement might spoil his connection. 

In a moment he heard the voice of Dennis, 
the assistant janitor of the building. 

“Dennis, this is Bob Lyman. I’m locked 
into our office, Room 1517. I must get to 
the mail at once. Please hurry up and let me 
out.’ 

Ten minutes later the window of the post- 
office framed a boy’s anxious face. ‘‘Is the 
English mail closed ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said the clerk. 
minute, though. Here, 
and I’ll see that it goes.’’ 


SUCCESS. 


from 


the 


me your 


last 
letter 


‘*This is 
give 





N the automobile, which is the present-day 
| substitute for the mining-camp stage-coach, 

we had whizzed out of the seething squalor 
of Goldfield an hour after sunrise on a bleak 
morning in November. In mid-forenoon we 
swept up to a crude, unpainted shack, over 
the door of which was a strip of canvas rudely 
lettered with promise of refreshment. 

This shack was the only human shelter in 
twenty thousand square miles of the desert 
called, in the vernacular of that region, ‘‘God’s 
Back Yard.’’ Some speak of the shack as 
‘*the half-way house’’; to sonte it is ‘‘Peter- 
son’s’’; others call it ‘‘the Swede’s place.’’ 
But it is always spoken of with respect. 

Storming jovially into the bare front room, 
we sat down at the table, and demanded of 
the smiling Peterson so many pots of freshly 
brewed coffee and heaps of doughnuts. 

Peterson bustled into the back room—there 
were but two—to make the coffee. The engi- 
neer, the Congressman, the state Senator and | 
the celebrated comedian began their custom- 


ary toothpick-diagrammed symposium, full of | 


assayer’s technicalities and meaningless to my 
ignorant ear as a Russian poem. The driver 


perspired over his motor, under the broiling sun. | 


Taking my camera, I drifted aimlessly round to 


the rear of the shack, where, I thought, I| 


might sit in a patch of shade. 
As I turned the corner, I beheld a pretty 
little woman sitting on the door-step. She was 


THE-LITTLE+GRAVE :IN'GOD’S 
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dressed in a prim and faded, but lately washed | 
and ironed, gown of calico. Round her white 
neck was a pink silk handkerchief, fastened in 
front with a big coral brooch. Her hair was 
| yellow as a corn tassel, her hands small. Her 
“eyes, seen closely, were dimly, peculiarly blue. 
This was Mrs. Peterson. Sitting beside her 
| on the door-step, my hat at my feet, we talked 
| a little while about the things that people always 
talk about in Nevada—the coal famine in Gold- 
| field, the typhoid and pneumonia, the babies 
| dying for want of milk. 

I had noticed in the very beginning that she 
| never looked at me after her first glance, never 
looked at anything except a tiny oval of up- 
ended barrel-staves surrounding a stake to 
| which was nailed a small weather - beaten | 
board, this being about a hundred feet to the | 
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north of us. And I noticed, too, that when 
I spoke of the milk-starved babies she began 
to tremble and twist her fingers and breathe 


flutteringly. The subject seemed a good one 
to drop. 
‘*Mrs. Peterson,’’ I said, *‘how does it 


happen that a woman so young and so plainly 
meant to live among the things that women 
delight in can endure the loneliness, the deadly 
monotony, that you must endure here ?’’ 

She did look at me then, queerly. 
she said, rising. 

We walked over to the oval of barrel-staves. 
It enclosed a little grave, possibly two feet long. 
The low mound was of the desert sand, and on 
it was a wee thorny cactus. I read the awk- 
wardly printed legend on the weather-beaten 
board. This is what I saw: 

Here Lies the Body of Our Baby 
- 


**Come,’’ 


Born January 10, 1906, 
Died November 15, 1906. 
God Let Her Play a Little While 
in His Back Yard, 
But Now He Has Taken Her Into 
His House. 


It seemed a very long time during which I | that she is not dead. 


stood looking at that weather-beaten board ; 
and the longer I looked, the less I could see. 

I heard some one bellowing my name, 
coupled with threats about the doughnuts; but 
I did not move until at last Mrs. Peterson 
touched me gently on the arm, saying: 

‘*Your friends are calling; Olaf has made 
your coffee. ’’ 

I turned, not daring to look at her, and we 
walked back toward the house. Then she 
went on: 

“You see, sir, Olga was born out here in 
this dreadful wilderness, and she never saw 
any other place while she lived. When—she 
died, and we had buried her here, and her 
little arms were—oh, I thought I could not 
bear it! So Olaf took me away, up to Spokane. 
But all the time I thought of my baby, lying 
out here all alone, under the barren sand, under 
the cruel sun, perhaps with her little grave 
disturbed by wolves or trampled by strangers. 
And so I was unhappier than ever. I asked 
Olaf to bring me back; and he did. Heisa 
good husband. And I never want to go away 
again.’’ 


I tried to say something, carefully, about 


|the possibility of having a new grave made, 
| in more cheerful environment. 
| her head. 


But she shook 


“No, ah, no!’’ she said. ‘ ‘Only here did the 
baby live; only here can I pretend, sometimes, 
Good-by !”’ 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN COAT OF ARMS. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

A LAKE as large as Superior is reported from 

the far Canadian Northwest. Well, maybe, 
maybe—but it is much more likely to turn out 
about the size of Champlain. 

NE hundred years ago this year P. T. 

Barnum was born.. The event has so far 
been celebrated by a single minor poet only, 
and the great showman did not get a single 
vote for the Hall of Fame. Still, there are a 
good many people who remember him kindly, 
and his works do certainly live after him. 
a RIS Figaro, which asserts that it numbers 

all the sovereigns of Europe among its sub- 
seribers, recently published a paragraph to the 
effect that copies of the paper addressed to 
King Manuel at Lisbon had been returned in 
the original wrapper, stamped at the Lisbon 
post-office,—in good Portuguese, of course,— 
‘*Gone, without leaving his address. ’’ 
T is the man and not the machine that 

makes flying possible, in the opinion of the 

air-ship expert of the Patent Office. He says 
that successful flights are due three-fourths to 
the nerve and alertness of the operator and 
only one-fourth to the wings and the motor. 
That is probably true, for they have not even 
made motor -cars that any fool can operate 
safely. = 
N° harm is likely to befall the country or its 

institutions should the President place his 
foot on foreign soil when he visits the canal 
zone. The idea that he should not do so is 
merely a tradition, and the periodical discus- 
sions whether any President has ever left the 
country during his term of office are futile. 
There will be no need of further discussion if 
Mr. Taft visits Colon. 


8 page plan for celebrating at Put-in-Bay 
the victory of Perry in Lake Erie has 
been extended. Five other Lake States have 
arranged to participate. Rhode Island also will 
assist, as Perry was born in that state; and 
Kentucky, from which the soldiers came who, 
under William Henry Harrison, clinched on 
land Perry’s victory on water, has asserted its 
claim to a share in the glorification. 
H° RSE-LOVERS in all parts of the country 

will be interested in a race which is to be 
run from Fort Ethan Allen to Montpelier, 
Vermont, next year. Half a dozen Morgans 
are to be pitted against a score of cavalry 
horses. All will carry the regular cavalry 
equipment. The army horses will be ridden 
by soldiers and the Morgans by cadets of Nor- 
wich University. The purpose of the race is 
to test the endurance of the Morgans and their 
adaptability for cavalry service. 

LONDON English newspaper which, in ad- 

vance of the trial, printed sensational stories 
about a man accused of murder has had to pay 
a fine of two hundred pounds for contempt of 
court. The judge held that such stories are 
likely to create prejudice against the accused 
and to interfere with the ends of justice. But 
what an outcry about interference with the 
liberty of the press there would be in America 
if a court should fine an American sensational 
paper for a similar offense! 


HE Union of South Africa is to have a 

coat of arms, which will henceforth ap- 
pear upon its seal and flag. The royal warrant 
is a quaint document in medieval style of 
phraseology, and provides, in substance, that 
in the four quarters there shall be respectively 
a figure of Hope, two wildebeests in flight, an 
orange-tree and a trek-wagon; the shield is 
supported by a springbok on the left and a 
gemsbok on the right; the crest is a standing 
lion and the motto beneath the whole is ‘‘ Ex 
Unitate Vires,’’ the Latin for the old adage, 
‘Tn union there is strength.’’ 


AVID B. Hill was for months accused of 

drawing two salaries, one as Governor of 
New York and the other as United States Sen- 
ator. He did not deny the charge, but at his 
death the other day it was reported from 
Washington that he had refused to accept the 
Senatorial salary for the period between the 
beginning of the term for which he was chosen 
and his resignation from the governorship; and 





‘the money, four thousand dollars, remains in 


the Treasury to the credit of his estate. Not 
even politicians who profess to be reformers 
have had a higher sense of honor than was 
shown in this matter by an intensely practical 
politician. 

* ¢ 


WHAT THE DEWDROPS SAID. 


I'll help you, and you help me, 
And we’ll make a brook and run to the sea. 
Selected. 


* ¢ 


BEING THANKFUL. 


ONG centuries before the landing of the 
& Pilgrims, and longer yet before presidents 
and governors began to set apart the day 
in late November which has developed into an 
old home festival dear to American hearts, the 
apostle Paul was emphasizing over and over 
the element of thanksgiving as an essential part 
of the equipment of those who would lead the 
right kind of a life. 

Not the kind of thanksgiving which finds 
expression only on designated occasions, as the 
result of a formal proclamation, and to the 
accompaniment of a family reunion and a 
groaning dinner-table. That is good as far as 
it goes, but the thanksgiving which is really 
worth while, that which makes the individual 
better and stronger, and which blesses the 
whole world, is the thanksgiving which be- 
comes a habit. 

A year of doubt and discontentment cannot 
be atoned for by one day of gratitude for the 
bounties of the harvest. The pessimism which 
prevents peace and progress through three hun- 
dred and sixty-four days cannot be offset by 
the optimism which goes with eating a turkey 
dinner. 

It makes a vast difference in the effectiveness 
of our work and in what life brings us whether 
we approach each day in a spirit of apprecia- 
tion or of depreciation. And we all have so 
much to be thankful for, if we only stop to 
realize it! The poor, the sick and the old are 
more thrilled with gratitude for the numberless 
blessings of their lot than the rich, the well and 
the young, whose opportunities and possibilities 
are so much greater. Here works the law of 
compensation. 

This Thanksgiving day means much to all 
Americans, but that of 1911 will mean much 
more to those who make each day in all the 
coming year a day of gratitude — gratitude 
expressed and shared—for the things material 
and spiritual which we too often accept as a 
matter of course, for the every-day blessings of 
life in this wonderful age, for the privilege of 
self-development and of: becoming braver and 
more patient,-for the golden opportunities of 
love and labor, of sacrifice and service. 


* ¢ 


THE LAW’S DELAYS. 
MERICAN judicial procedure, like Ameri- 
can law, takes its origin from the English 
courts. But it has travelled a long dis- 
tance from its source since it became its own 
master. That wisdom has always guided its 
course is by no means certain. 

Here are two instances in point. An indict- 
ment, lately found in Chicago against a certain 
corporation, was quashed because it omitted to 
set up in a half-dozen words the allegation that 
the defendant’s business was concerned with 
interstate commerce. The fact was patent from 
the language of the various counts; there was 
no possibility of any misunderstanding as to 
the nature of the case; nobody’s rights would 
have been in the least threatened by a trial 
under the indictment. 

But “precedent’’? demanded the dismissal of 
that indictment. Another can be brought, of 
course; but meanwhile the time and labor 
of lawyers, jurymen and witnesses, as well as 
very large sums of money have been wasted. 

In London, last month, a notorious murderer 
was put on trial. The jury-box was filled in 
half an hour; the trial consumed five days 
only. The man was convicted, his appeal was 
heard and denied, and he was sentenced to 
be hanged three weeks later. Less than five 
months had then elapsed since he was first sus- 
pected of the crime; less than three months 
since he was taken to London under arrest. 
How does such speedy administration of justice 
compare with the proceedings we are accus- 
tomed to when a ‘‘famous’’ murderer is put to 
answer for his crime? 

English justice aims frankly at the end—the 
conviction of the guilty, the acquittal of the 
innocent. Some observers think that the means 
—technical accuracy, regularity of procedure, 
formal impeccability—have become the chief 
concern of American courts. 


¢ ¢ 


PROFITING BY EXPERIENCE. 
REAT Britain is determined not to repeat 
in Africa, under George V, the blunders 
of which it was guilty in America, under 
George III. The opening of the first South 
African parliament, early this month, with 
friendly messages from the mother country, 
was in strong contrast to the opening of the 
first Continental Congress in America. 
The Duke of Connaught, an uncle of King 





George, represented the King; and Lord Glad- 
stone, the governor-general sent out from Eng- 
land, was the visible official bond connecting 
the great colonial federation with the home 
parliament. Both the governor - general and 
the duke were most friendly in their remarks 
to the new parliament, and the parliament 
itself seemed to understand its position as a 
possible factor in a great imperial federation to 
include all the British self-governing colonies. 

This newest British federation begins its life 
under the most favorable auspices, for the home 
government has awakened to the splendor of its 
opportunities. The colonies are no longer to 
be trained in self-government merely that they 
may be prepared for independence, but for 
codperation. They are coming to understand, 
on their part, that the imperial government in 
London is interested in protecting their right 
to self-government very much as the American 
Constitution provides that the national govern- 
ment shall guarantee a republican form of gov- 
ernment to the states. 

If this view had prevailed a hundred and 
fifty years ago, when George III came to the 
throne, the history of the world would have 
been very different, and the whole North 
American continent might have been British, 
and the great empire would have dominated all 
the nations. 

The British statesmen of the present century, 
as well as King George, are using al! their 
diplomatic skill to bind the empire together 
and to enlarge it in all legitimate ways. 


* ©¢ 


WISE WORDS. 


The vulture has no taste for dainty food; 
Wise words are to the fool as little good. 
Selected. 
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FEMININE SPELLING. 


T the recent opening of a Carnegie library 
A in England, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, Ameri- 
can ambassador to Great Britain, spoke 
out with amusing frankness in regard to the 
literary acquirements of Mr. Carnegie. ‘He 
has given fifty millions of dollars for buildings 
to hold books,’’ said Mr. Reid, ‘‘but in spite 
of Mr. Carnegie’s liking for libraries, his 
spelling is deplorable.’’ - 

The ambassador would have been on safe 
ground if he had gone on to testify that Mr. 
Carnegie was in the habit of saying to his wife, 
**Louise, how do you generally spell separate, 
or seize, or divisibility, or accommodate?’ and 
that she smilingly enlightened him. Asa rule, 
women are better spellers than men. We all 
knew in our early days the village old maid 
who could spell down every boy and girl and 
man and woman in the schoolhouse, and end 
the exciting evening by an easy victory over 
the name of the famous volcano as she syllab- 
icated, “‘P-o, po; p-0, po—popo; c-a-t, cat— 
popocat ; e—popocate ; p-e-t-l, petl— Popocate- 
petl.”” 

It is hard to say why women are better 
spellers than men, but perhaps chiefly because 
they have the habit of attention to details— 
stitches and letters being equally in the line of 
the girl child. 

The old-fashioned spelling class had some 
advantages over the modern method of writing 
words from dictation. When the words were 
orally spelled, the pupil was forced to form, 
although half -consciously, a picture of the 
word. Here was gymnastic exercise for the pic- 
torial imagination as well as test for the memory 
and examination in etymology. 

Sheer intellectual discipline has been out of 
fashion of late years; but it is bound to come 
into vogue again erelong, and the spelling exer- 
cise will have its share in the revival. 


ANOTHER DANGEROUS INSECT. 


EN have hunted wild beasts so persistently 

M and relentlessly that the lions, tigers, 

wolves and other dangerous animals 

have disappeared from every settled district. 

But the tiny creatures that prey on man have 
multiplied and are still working havoc. 

It is less than twenty years since Maj. Ronald 
Ross announced his theory that malaria is 
spread by the bite of a certain variety of mos- 
quitoes, and less than fifteen years since it was 
demonstrated that yellow fever, as well as 
malaria, is communicated by another species. 
Sleeping-sickness is caused by the bite of the 
infected tsetse of Africa; bubonic plague is car- 
ried by fleas from infected rats; the common 
house-fly spreads the germs of typhoid fever ; 
and there may be other ailments, such as infan- 
tile paralysis, that are communicated by insects. 

Doctor Sambon, an English physician, has 
lately announced his conclusion that pellagra, a 
terrible and insidious disease ending in insanity 
and death, is such an ailment. He holds that 
it is communicated to the well by the bite of a 
black sand-fly of the simuliide family. The 
most plausible theory heretofore was that the 
disease - germs were taken into the system 
through damaged corn used as food; but this 
did not explain cases occurring in districts 
where no corn is ever eaten. Doctor Sambon 
went to Italy in March, where he was joined 
by two representatives of the American army, 
to test his theory that the sand-fly found along 





certain streams in the spring and autumn com- 
municates the infection, as yellow fever is car- 
ried from the sick to the well by the mosquito. 
He has reported that the disease has prevailed 
for a century beside the streams infested with 
the larve of the fly; that the period of recur- 
rence of the disease is the period when the fly 
assumes its winged form; that when families 
move from the infected districts to regions free 
from the fly, the children born there do not 
have pellagra, even though every other member 
of the family may be afflicted. 

If, after further investigation, Doctor Sam- 
bon’s conclusions are found to be warranted, 
one more disease has lost its terrors and one 
more insect is added to the list of those that 
must be exterminated or avoided. 


* © 


THE SEARCH FOR CHURCH UNITY. 


ORE than once in recent years leading 
M clergymen of the Episcopal and Congre- 
gational denominations have suggested 
the possibility of a union of the two churches, 
divergent since the early years of the seven- 
teenth century. That they expressed a senti- 
ment of considerable strength is evident from 
the very significant action taken by the Episco- 
pal Convention and the Congregational National 
Council, which happened to meet simulta- 
neously last month. 

Each body appointed a committee, authorized 
to take counsel with similar committees from 
other denominations, in the matter of church 
unity. A great world conference, similar to 
that of Edinburgh, is planned, where it is 
hoped that the foundations, at least, of a re- 
united church of Christ will be laid. If the 
other denominations do not respond, the com- 
mittees already appointed may fitly consider 
whether common ground may not be found for 
the two churches they represent. 

It is easy to see that the aims, the spirit, and 
the most fundamental beliefs of many of the 
various branches of the church are in entire 
correspondence. The differences which still 
separate them are chiefly in the matter of 
church government, or in certain details of 
doctrine which to most Christians do not 
appear to be of vital importance. 

Nevertheless, it is in these matters, vital or 
not, that the differing mental and spiritual 
temperaments of Christians express themselves ; 
and there are those who believe that an aban- 
donment of the traditional views upon them 
would be a symptom of religious languor rather 
than of spiritual fervor. 

The task which has been undertaken is a 
difficult one. Never until now has it seemed 
humanly possible. Perhaps now it is not 
humanly possible. It can hardly come about 
unless the spirit of God operates to that effect 
upon the wisdom of men. But if, as most 
people believe, a reunited church would signally 
forward the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven 
upon earth, we may in the end expect to see 
it made divinely possible, divinely inevitable. 


* ¢ @¢ 


T. Paul’s Cross, the famous preaching cross 
which stood beside St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London for four hundred years, until it was 
torn down by order of the Long Parliament in 
1643, is once more restored by private bequest. A 
graceful Doric column, twenty-three feet high, is 
surmounted by a bronze statue of the apostle 
bearing aloft a cross. There is also a raised plat- 
form from which, as in bygone days, there may be 
outdoor preaching. The old cross was the center 
of the stirring life of medieval London. Papal 
bulls and royal proclamations were read from it, 
notorious criminals received punishment there, 
Tyndale’s translation of the Bible was burned in 
front of it, and all the famous preachers of the 
church up to the time of the civil war between 
king and Parliament pleaded or thundered from 
its pulpit. oe 
IRST honors for size among ships now pass 
on to the White Star liner Olympic, which was 
launched at Belfast late in October. The Olympic 
is of forty-five thousand tons, is eight hundred and 
sixty feet long and draws thirty-five feet of water. 
A sister ship, the Titanic, which is in process of 
construction, is of the same dimensions. These 
mammoth vessels are eight thousand tons larger 
and one hundred feet longer than the Lusitania 
and the Mauretania, the largest yet in service. 
For the accommodation of the Olympic and the 
Titanic at Southampton, England, the largest 
dock in the world has been built. It is seventeen 

hundred feet long and four hundred feet wide. 
GREAT sequoia-tree recently cut down in 
California was fifteen feet in diameter, two 
hundred and seventy feet high, and no less than 
two thousand one hundred and seventy-one years 
old. It began to grow when Rome was still a 
republic and more than two hundred years before 
Christ was born. There were marks on it showing 
that at least four times in its history, A. p. 245, 
1441, 1580 and 1797, the tree was badly burned by 
forest fires, but each time it had survived and 
repaired perfectly the damage which had been 

received. Ws, 

ARMERS everywhere will be interested in the 
ful experi ts of English men of sci- 





ence who have found a process of treating or vital- 
izing wheat in advance of sowing so that it grows 
much more rapidly. The process itself has not 
yet been made public, but it is asserted that when 
the wheat is so treated two crops a year are pos- 
sible on the same field. The grain is planted in 
the ordinary way as regards soil and cultivation, 
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but previous to being put into the ground it re- 
ceives a three weeks’ treatment which awakens 
its life force. The experiments, on a scale of 
several acres, have been wholly successful in both 
England and Germany. Wheat such as is usually 
sown in March did not have to be sown until June 
or July to be ready for the harvest at the usual 
time. The wheat appeared in five days after 
sowing, although three weeks is usually the time 
required. 
* ¢ 


‘“WHEN YOU’RE IN ROME.” 


RS. Parrish folded and addressed the last of the 
invitations, carefully blotted it, and thumped 
the stamp into place with an emphatic blow of her 
rosy little fist. She was young, pretty, and as de- 
termined as if she had always gripped the destiny 
of the whole universe in her slender fingers. The 
fact that she was a bride, and that unknown Hills- 
over stretched before her, in no way altered her 
self-possessed point of view. 

“I’m done,” she said, with a yawn, “thank good- 
ness!” 

Her friend, Carolyn Lee, older by some years, 
glanced from her reading. ‘Done what? Oh, the 
notes,” and she stretched out her hand. ‘May I 
see the list? You know you’re a newcomer, and 
1, well, I ‘know the ropes.’ I don’t want you to 
make any of the stupid blunders that I did my 
first year here. Why, I actually asked Professor 
Jefferson without his wife,—just a temporary slip 
of the pen,—and she’s never really forgiven me for 
it, though I literally bit the dust in my contrition.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Then Mrs. Lee 
said, in a startled voice, “Why, what a lot of—of 
expurgations you’ve made. This isn’t the list Jack 
gave you, is it?’’ 

“Noo,” confessed Mrs. Parrish. “But,” com- 
placently, “I met such lots of frumps and uninter- 
esting people at the faculty dinner that in my 
invitations I just weeded them out. Why on earth 
should I want to know them? They don’t at all 
amuse me.” 

“Because,” answered her friend, gravely, “they 
may mean your neighbors always, your husband’s 
colleagues, the community in which you are to live 
your life. There’s one woman anyhow I wish 
you’d change your mind about—Mrs. Mapleson. 
She means an integral part of Hillsover, and she’s 
really very lovable and sweet and friendly —” 

“Then for pity’s sake, why does she go about 





‘like Patience on a monument,’ if a monument 
could move, I mean? She bores me todeath. I 
suppose you’ll object because I’m going to change | 
my ‘Afternoons’ from Wednesdays to Sundays?” | 

“I do,” firmly answered Mrs. Lee. ‘ ‘When 
you’re in Rome,’ and all the rest of it, you know. 
Hillsover still stays at home on Sundays. You 
might just as well have the receptions any other 
day; then you’d offend no traditions. Like the 
poor, the faculty is always with you.” 

“Carolyn, you’re provincial!’ retorted Mrs. Par- 


rish. “I hope ten years in Hillsover won’t make 
me like that. Anyhow, I won’t ask Mrs. Maple- 
son.” 


At Mrs. Lee’s departure she was unconverted. 
A week later her first ““At Home” day came, such 
blue, smiling weather, but with a mental atmos- 
phere charged with electricity that resulted in a 
snow-storm of white cards left ostentatiously at 
the door. A few of the unmarried faculty and 
some couples of the younger set came, but Hills- 
over in general was Roman to the core and stayed 
uway. 

At six o’clock young Mrs. Parrish, her self- 
confidence painfully crumpled, wept among the 
unemptied cups on Mrs. Lee’s sympathetic shoul- 
der, until Rhoda, staggering under a huge hamper, 
blundered into the room. It was heaped with 
daffodils, lilacs, narcissus, the overflowing largess 
of a New England garden in spring, and on top 
Mrs. Mapleson’s card bore its message: 

“T’ve just heard of the party. I do hope my 
flowers will reach you in time.” 

Then Mrs. Parrish, prompt to action and always 
dramatic, turned suddenly to Mrs. Lee. “Car- 
olyn,” she asked, “are my eyes too red to go 
up this minute and tell Mrs. Mapleson that I’m an 
idiot?” 


* ¢ 





BROWN STRAW AND YELLOW SATIN. | 


RETIRED Philadelphia shopkeeper once tes- 

tified that no customer was quite so exacting | 
as a Quaker lady buying her exquisite best. 
Whole-heartedly as the Quakeress may accept the 
Friends’ prohibition of gay color and fashionable 
cut, the innocent vanity of woman is by no means 
necessarily discarded along with fripperies. Nor 
do all Friends accept those prohibitions, at least 
in youth, with entire submissiveness. | 

A lady of Quaker parentage once confessed to a | 
young friend the bitterest tragedy of her child- | 
hood. The day she was sent to school for the first | 
time she wore a severely plain little brown frock | 
and a brown hat to match—a hat with neither | 
ribbon, flower nor feather, of course, but finished | 
round the crown by a band of the same brown | 
straw in a different and more fanciful weave. 

It had passed muster with her mother, but the | 
schoolmistress was a Quakeress of more austere | 
and old-fashioned type. She summoned the new, 
shy, frightened pupil to her side, produced a pair 
of scissors, ruthlessly ripped off the offending 
decoration, and placed it in the child’s hand. | 

“Take that furbelow home to thy mother,” she 
bade her, gently but with chilly firmness, “and tell | 
her that thee canst not wear it to my school.” | 

She had a natural love for beauty and brightness, | 
and for years it was her deeply cherished secret 
ambition to possess a yellow satin gown. | 

“But by the time I had grown up and married | 
out of meeting, and could have worn all the fancy | 
plaits and gay satins that I wanted,” she con- | 
cluded, ruefully, “I didn’t want them any more. 
And as for parading about in a yellow gown—I 
would rather have died. I only came to my Qua- 
kerly taste for quiet colors after I’d stopped being 
a Quaker.” 

A more distinguished woman than she, born | 
among the Friends, had an even more passionate 
love of color. Anna Dickinson, the once famous 
woman orator of the sixties, used in her girlhood 
to collect every stray bit of bright ribbon, cloth, 





| gu 


or even paper that fell in her way, and hide them 
inher bureau. In the seclusion of her bare locked 
room she would pull open the drawer and revel 
in the brilliant hues of the pitiful little heap. 


* ¢ 


A GREAT KITCHEN. 


HE mistress of a city flat congratulates herself 

upon the compact little room designed by the 
modern architect for the culinary business of the 
household—in the middle of which she may stand 
and, very possibly, reach cupboards, ice-box and 
gas-range, or open the door of a dumb-waiter laden 
with spoils from the corner grocery. But what a 
delightful place must be that “‘most distinguished 
temple of gluttony in all Europe,” the kitchen of 
the great Cistercian Abbey of Alcobaga, in Portu- 
gal, described in Harper’s Magazine! 


Over one hundred feet square and fifty feet 
high, supplying food for nine hundred monks, this 
notable apartment made a deep impression upon a 
visitor to the shrines of Portugal as early as 1752. 

What Glastonbury may have been in its palm 
state I cannot answer, but _my eyes never behel 
in any convent of France, Italy or Germany such 
an enormous space dedicated to culinary purposes. 

Through the center of the immense and nobly 

oined hall ran a brisk rivulet of purest water, 

owing through pierced wooden reservoirs, con- | 
taining every sort and size of the finest river fish. | 
On one side loads of game and venison were heaped | 
up i on the other, vegetables and fruits of endless 
variety. 

Beyond a long line of stoves extended a row of 
ovens, and close to them hillocks of wheaten flour 
whiter than snow, rocks of sugar, jars of the purest 
oil, and pastry in vast abundance, which a numer- 
ous tribe of lay brothers and their attendants were 
rolling and puffing up into a hundred different 
shapes, singing all the while as blithely as larks in 
a corn-field. 


* ¢ 


A BIT OF DISCIPLINE. 


REPRIMAND which takes the form of a joke 
is sometimes more effectual than a burst of 
anger. Such an example was furnished by a Con- 
federate officer, and described by T. O. Moore in 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ whitens the teeth without injury. (Adv. 
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his “Anecdotes of General Cleburne.” The | 
Southern army, marching across the mountains | 
of Georgia, had its supply-trains cut off, and was | 
obliged to live upon the country. 


Apples, chestnuts and persimmons were plenty, 
but the army had strict orders not to depredate 
upon private property. One day I was trudging | 
along in the rear of General Granbury’s brigade, 
when I saw, down the road, General Cleburne 
sitting on the top rail of a fence, while below him | 
lay five or six bushels of fine red apples. Near by | 
stood a number of soldiers who looked as mean as 
men could look. } 

General Granbury saluted General Cleburne, | 
wim peddling apples to-d | 

“T’m pi ng apples ay.” 

“How’s that?” 

“These gentlemen,” pointing to the soldiers who 
had stolen the apples, “‘have been very kind. They 
have ee apples for me and charged nothing. 
I’ll give them to you and your men. Now get 
down and take one, and each of your men take 
one, only one, mind you, until all are gone.” 

The invitation was accepted, the men cheering 
for “Old Pat.” When the apples were gone, the 
general made each man who had stolen the apples 
carry a rail for a mile or two. 





* ¢ 


THE GREAT ART OF DYING. 


die without rebellion and without weakness 

is the masterpiece of a man. A mountain 

guide,—whose name the London Daily Mail does 

not mention in narrating the story of his heroism, 

—with two others, was leading a party over one 
of the most dangerous passes of the higher Alps. 


The men, as is usual, were tied together by a 
long rope. As they scaled a wall of ice they 
—~ 4d on the edge of a frightful chasm. The 
e was at the end of the rope. 

Without his weight there was a chance for the 
others to regain their footing; with it, his expe- 
rienced eye told him, there was none. With in- 
stant courage he drew his knife from his belt and 
said quietly to the man next him: 

“Tell mother how it happened, Edmond.” 

He cut the rope and fell, never to be seen again. 


* ¢ 


FAME AND THE EDITOR. 


AME, so difficult a possession to obtain, lies 
oftener than one usually thinks in the power of 
the press. 


Oscar Browning, in_his interesting ““Memories 
of a Years,” tells how Fox, then editor of the 
Mont Repository, settled the fate of Robert 
Browning’s “Pauline” when it first appeared by 
the mere word “balderdash.” 

The explanation given is that “a single line was 
required to complete the page and the editor, 
taking up the first book on wh ich he could lay his 
hand, and thinking it insignificant and pretentious, | 
described it as I have stated above.” 

Mr. Oscar Browning declares that the Re said | 
“that by this accident his public recognition had 
been delayed for twenty years.” | 





e ¢ 


MAKING HAY. 


UTCH thrift ts proverbial, and indeed it must 

be well grounded and rooted when it is not 
even abashed by royalty. E. V. Lucas gives an 
example of it in his “A Wanderer in Holland.” 


On his return to England from Hanover, George 
II was detained in Holland by contrary winds. | 
One day, walking in Helvoet, he stopped a pretty 
— girl and asked her what she had in her 

asket. 

“Eggs, mynheer.” 

“And what is the price?” asked the monarch. 

“A ducat apiece.’ 

“What! Are eggs so scarce in Holland?” 

“No, mynheer,” replied the pretty maid, “but 
kings are.” 


* © 


DID THE BISHOP SMOKE? 
HEN Doctor Creighton was Bishop of London 
he rode in a train one day with a small, 
meek curate. Doctor Creighton, according to 
Good Health, an ardent lover of tobacco, soon took 
out his cigar-case, and said, with a smile: 
“You don’t mind my smoking, I suppose?” 
The meek, pale little curate bowed, and an- 
swered humbly: 
“> if your lordship doesn’t mind my being 
sick.” 
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SUN PASTE is so very 
easy to use that you are 
sure to be delighted. It is 
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YOUR DESIRE FOR COMFORT 
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UR bugles all are calling, 
They are sounding down the blast, 


To saddle! To saddle! 
This ride shall be our last. 


To saddle! To saddle! 
To saddle and to ride 

Down fields of glory where we fought, 
And where as men we died. 


Down fields of farthest Southland, 
Up every winding marge, 
We hear the bugles sounding, 
The charge and countercharge. 
They are ringing down the valleys, 
They are piercing all the heights, 
By stream and mountain we repeat 
Our thousand valiant fights. 


We have our old commanders, 
Each to his colors true; 

With Stuart leading all his gray, 
And Sheridan his blue. 


To saddle, then, to saddle, 
To-night we skirt the shore 

Of the cliffed, wide Rappahannock, 
With bugles on before. 


We spurn Missouri’s turbid stream, 
And when the moon is low, 

We cross Potomac at the ford, 
As we did long ago. 


Then we’ll march and wheel in column 
Our squadrons far and free ; 

And circling Appomattox hear 
The words of Grant to Lee. 


Although we’re not for mortal men, 
For mortals we shall ride, 

That so our land’s imaginings 
With honor shall abide. 


Then to saddle! and to saddle! 
With bugles on before! 

We'll ride this night a wild, wild ride, 
Down fame’s eternal shore. 


And no man shall see our riding, 
And no human ear shall know 

The note that calls us from our graves 
To ride and meet the foe. 


THE BLESSINGS THAT REMAIN. 


T was only a few days before 
Thanksgiving, and the home 
was merry with the bustle of 

preparation, when the terrible 
accident occurred. What caused 
it no one could tell, it came so 
suddenly. But something hap- 
pened to the gas-stove in the 
kitchen. There was a shriek 
of pain, an awful vision of flaming clothing, 
and then the unspeakable sorrow and desola- 
tion. The mother was dead, and the -father, 
whose heroism almost availed to save her life, 
lay burned and suffering. It seemed a thing 
impossible; it could not, must not be true; it 
was a horrible nightmare. All this the father 
said to himself throughout the painful night; 
but it was a sad and abiding reality when 
morning broke. 

The minister, on his way to the Thanksgiving 
service, came in to see his parishioner, and 
arrange for the funeral. In all his little flock 
there were no more faithful members than these 
had been. In all the town no happier or more 
unselfish home gave of its joy to others. 

As he stood beside the bed, the father raised 
his bandaged arms above him in an agony of 
pain and grief, and said from a heart full of 
bitterness, ‘“‘Is this Thanksgiving day ?’’ 

Few and simple were the words of comfort 
the minister could utter, short and heartfelt 
was the prayer he said. He rose, and with 
him stood the only child of the family, a fine 
boy of twelve. Toward him the father held 
out his sore and swaddled arms, and pressing 
him painfully to his heart, held him while 
they sobbed together, and the father said, ‘‘My 
boy, let us thank God for the happy years we 
have had; and thank Him that we have each 
other, and our faith—and our memories. ’’ 

It spoiled the minister’s sermon. He had 
no heart to discuss the problems of the nation, 
and the blessings of our commerce, and the 
hope of purified polities. But he told the friends 





| people went forth to their homes more thought- 





who knew whence he had come, and who knew | 


and loved the suffering household, how, in the | 


midst of their agony of body and of mind, 


blessings that remained—the blessings of their 
memories and hopes. 

God gave him other words about the common 
blessings of life, how many they are, how often 


unrecognized save by occasional contrast or by | 


sudden loss. He spoke of our strife for life’s 
superfluities, and our disproportionate joy 
when we secure them, and of the vastly greater 
joy that lies hidden in life’s common mercies. 
Some simple illustrations lent themselves to the 
lesson, as of our gratitude for the safe arrival 
of a friend after a wreck, and our daily uncon- 
cern and unthanked recognition of the going 
forth and safe return; of the joys of home and 





friends and daily love, that make life’s solid 
base for all the blessings that may rise upon 
them. 

The truths he spoke were commonplace, as 
were the blessings to which he referred; but 
the occasion made the words eloquent; and 
when he spoke the parting word of peace, his 


ful and thankful for their every-day blessings. 
e ¢@ 


THE FAMILY RECORD. 


T= old patchwork quilt was an elaborate 
arrangement of diamonds, squares and 
stripes of exquisitely faded colors. It was 
the work of years, and as soon as Mrs. Gray had 
spread it out on the great four-poster it became 
evident to her visitor that it was really a museum 
of the family wardrobe of several generations. 


“That lilac patch,” the old my | began, “‘is a 
bit of Great-Grandmother Gray’s flowered gown. 
She had it when she was married, and when her 
first daughter-in-law came into the family she 
gave it to her, and she wore it for second best 
every summer as long as she lived. It was one of 
those French calicoes; you couldn’t wear one out. 
It cost three shillings a yard, but it was like a | 
piece of silk. | 

“That blue diamond is a piece of the gown I had | 
on when my husband first came courting—it was | 
one Sunday night, and I’d taken off my best > 
and put on m blue print, to help get supper in. | 
I remember I felt very bad that I’d changed | 
barege—it was a real soft buff, trimmed w: - - | 
lings of pe green satin ribbon. But David al- | 
ways said that little blue print was the neatest | 
thing he ever saw on a girl, and because he liked 
it, 1 put in the diamond. 

“Those three pieces of green and orange and , 
brown were once part of Sister Caroline’s = 
baldis—she — wore deep or flaming colors; 
they seemed to belong with her rich color and dark, | 
handsome face. 7 

“Those white squares are all bits of 7 babies’ 
bibs — Jamie’s aggie’s, Susie’s, Emily’s and 
John’s. And those buffs and blues and pinks and 
cranberry reds are pieces of their dresses when 
they were children. 

“Those handsome docp-cranige squares I colored 
myself with onion; I dyed enough for several 

uilts when the children had the measles. Some 

gave away, or traded for colors I didn’t have. 

“I did most of the quilting at odd times—when I 
was waiting for my husb to come home to 
meals, and when he had his sore thumb, and 
wanted me to sit with him all the spare time ihad. 

“And that square,” indicating one of rose and 
violet stripes, “I was just piecing in when Sey 
came and told me Johnny had got into the mill- 
pene through the ice, and I’d better get the bed 

ot, for they were ——_ him home. I put in 
all those = tches the next few days, while I 
was nursin ohnny. He was always delicate 
and the wetting and cold threw him into a kind of 
low fever. : } 

“Those borders belong to the next generation,”’ 
the old lady concluded, witha tender smile. ‘Yes, | 
I pieced them out of little dresses my grandchil- | 
dren wore, and I quilted them in little hearts and | 
rings—for I had more time then, and I wanted them 
have something pretty to remember grandma 

y. 
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A FIRST LESSON. 


HEY were probably as frisky and inquisitive 
» 3 a pair of young squirrels as anxious parents 

ever introduced to the wonderful new world 
below a nest. Their home was the tiny attic of a 
small ice-house beneath a spreading chestnut-tree. 
Egress was by way of the slats of a ventilation 
window, a little branch conveniently near, thence 
to a large limb and down the tsunk to the ground. 


The trip upon which the little fellows were first 
seen was an early one, apparently their first. 
There was a sound of ag | chatter from the 
chestnut-tree one morning, followed by a vigorous 
— of leaves and branches, and presently at 
each side of the crotch appeared a gray head and 
a pair of bright eyes. The chattering ceased, and 
two full-grown squirrels ran to the ground. They 
reconnoitered, found the coast clear, and quickly 
returned to the crotch, soon reappearing, closely 
followed by two young ones. 

The descent was slow. The little fellows ad- 
vanced a few inches, timidly retreated, and tried 
again and again, each time oing a little farther. 
At —_. patient urging, they were brought to 
the ground. But once there, they gave one sweep- 
ing look about them, kicked up their heels, and 
tried ‘to go all ways at once. Delight radiated 
from every muscle. They played with everything 
they met, from a grasshopper to a sunbeam, mother 
and father tagging solicitously, and tactfully keep- 
ing them from walking into open danger. There 
was a quarter-hour of joyous freedom, then the 
ye was adroitiy led to the foot of the home tree. 

he old ones deliberately began the ascent, 
gently chattering over-shoulder directions to their | 
cnatees. The young ones, however, were making | 
the discovery that there were many interesting | 
things about the foot of the tree which they had 
not noticed before. Continuous, insistent remarks 
from above were So. A further dilatory dis- 
covery was made that each had a most wonderful 
tail. Strong admonition followed, but the parent 
voices were evidently getting monotonous. | 

Then there was another voice! That was new 
and quite amazing! The bark of a dog came from 
thenear distance. That voice must be seen! They 

about, but before they had time so much as 
to blink, there was a wild scramble down the side 
of the tree, they were grabbed by the nape of the 
neck, and their plump little ies went thump. 
thump up the tree, over limb and branch anc 
through the home window to security. There was 
an instant’s hush, but the commotion that followed 
was suggestive of discipline humanly strenuous 
and effective. 





LIKE NEIGHBORS. 
Preteen to the recent fisheries decision at 





The Hague there have been times, doubtless, 
when the people of Newfoundland and the 
people of the United States sought to circumvent 


| eacl 4 4 “ | 
the father and son were thanking God for the | each other, but at no time has it been all “grab 


and go” with the Newfoundlanders and the fisher- 
men of Gloucester. There has been genuine friend- | 
liness between the men of hardships of the coasts 
and of the sea, which a Boston Transcript con- 
tributor declares is not hard to explain when a few 
facts are known. 


As often as a Gloucester schooner is loaded and 
ready to start for home, an extra barrel of beans, 
or of beef or pork, is left—perhaps half a dozen 
barrels are left—among the poor families of the 
shore. Again, the Gloucester men are on the best 
of terms with the church, and obligations are 
mutual. One December, when fishing had been 
slack, and the Americans were faced with the 
chance of going home somewhat empty, the natives 
had stopped ashore, indifferent to the plight of the 
Yankees. : 

On Christmas day it befell that they sat under 
the pulpit of their priest and listened to a pointed 





sermon on the subject of gratitude in general and 
on what the community owed to the Yankee vessels 
in particular. By the end of the week the fleet 
was loaded. 

This admirable spirit worked both ways. Capt. 
sik started south early, leaving Capt. Joe 
Bonia still on the ground. Cusik’s scaffold for 
—— = was still in position. Said he to Cap- 
tain Bonia: 

“If my scaffold will be of any use to ye, and if 
you’ll put it away, Joe, you can use it along with 
your own.” 

“What do you want me to do with it when I’m 
through?” 

“Oh, do the same as ye do with yours.” 

On Christmas eve, in a bellowing squall of snow, 
Captain Bonia came round Eastern Point and in to 
his Gloucester wharf. He stamped into the old 

uarters of the Master Mariners’ Association and 
ound Captain Cusik spreading his palms before 
the stove door. 

“What did vs do with my scaffold?” asked Cusik. 

“Same as I did with my own.” 

“What did ye do with yourn?” 

“Father Riley wanted to build a barn. He asked 
me if he might have my scaffold for the lumber in 
it. So I gave him yours along with it.” 








ities “By Mary f Llligsas + ¢ 


AY, I’m glad election’s done! 
Never mind which party won, 
I don’t think it’s any fun. 


Didn’t dast to laugh a bit; 
Pa would almost have a fit; 
Ma’d say, “‘Sh-h-h! or you’ll get hit.” 


She was growin’ pale and thin; 
Sure as ever pa came in, 
Politics would soon begin. 


Course ma knew his side was right; 
Didn’t want to fuss and fight— 
But it spoiled her appetite. 


Now, we’re hungry as can be! 
Just one helpin’s small for me; 
I’m a-going to ask for three. 


Ma’s a-smilin’. I could cheer. 
*Lection’s over, mother dear! 
Glad it doesn’t come next year! 


* ©¢ 
THEIR WEDDING DISHES. 


“ HEN you get married,” said Jack Gregg 
W to his friend Dagget, as they settled 
down to their papers on the suburban 
train out, ‘‘don’t choose a girl who can cook—get 
one who can’t. I mean it,” he added, seriously, 
as Dagget looked up in surprise. Jack himself 
had been married only a little over three months, 
so advice from him on the subject of matrimony 
was naturally to be expected. But this sounded 
queer. Jack, as his friend recalled, had always 
liked good food. Was he becoming a dyspeptic or 
a cynic? 
wad what about Margaret?” said Dagget. “She 


us 

“Yes, she did,” returned that lady’s husband. 
“But we have decided—perfectly amicably, under- 
stand—that there was no use trying eep it 
up, and that she might just as well forget half the 
things she learned at that ——* cooking- 
school. This is the story in a nutshell: 

“Margaret can cook like a—like—like anything, 
you know. When she and I got married our re- 
spective families and their families gave us a lot 
of fancy — and chafing-dishes, and curiously 
shaped forks and knives that look iike ean- 
openers —” 

me — you one of those myself,” volunteered 
the other. 

“T know it,” said Jack, cheerfully, “but I didn’t 
ouggeee you’d remember. Well, anyway, you 
wait, and [’ll tell you what a scrape you’ve got us 
in—you and your likes. We got so many of this 
kind of apparatuses that there was absolutely 
nothing left to do but to cook stuff to put into them, 
or on them. 

“You see what I mean? If you’ve a eins 
dish, for example, you’ve got to make Welsh 
rabbits sooner or la r, and if you’ve got a set of 
forks like can-openers, why, it’s up to you to hunt 
through the cook-book to find somet! ing to eat 
with ’em.” 

“T see,” said Dagget. 

“Well,” said Jack, “having the dishes and so 
on, we would naturally cook funny things, and 
then our family and friends would come to dinner, 
and of course we’d have to get the stuff out for 
them just to show that it was in use. 

“We've had salad three nights in succession 
because Aunt Mary, Margaret’s mother and a 
distant cousin of mine all came in succession one 
after the other, and each of them gave us salad 
dishes. Margaret and I don’t care much for salad. 
But just you wait; we’re going to try the new 
system on you.” 

“What is it?” 

“You wait,” said Jack. 

When supper was ready, the little party of three 
sat down merrily together. The first course was 
soup, a thick, creamy kind. Dagget glanced sig- 
nificantly at his friend. 

“Tt’s the simplest_kind of potato =. % ex- 
plained Margaret. “I made it myself. The next 
course is hash and bread and butter. 





We’re going 


| to use Fed can-openers, as Jack calls them, to 
| spread b 


utter with, and Aunt Grace’s fish-knife is 
just the thing to help to hash with. Now will you 
please pass me that engraved silver tray with the 
soda-biscuits on it?” 

“And meanwhile,” said Jack, rising, “I’ll go out 
into the kitchen and get the swellest dish I can 
find for the hash.” 


* ¢ 


IN A ROMAN CAB. 


r | “s conquest of the cab horse by the taxicab 
is a modern change that no one can regret— 
even if he may never have had an experience 

so harrowing and so packed with emotions as this 

Roman adventure, delightfully recounted by Mr. 

Howells in “Roman Holidays and Others.” 


In returning from the Pincio the only cab we 
had been able to get was the last left of the very 
worst cabs in Rome, and we had bidden the driver 
wait for us at the church steps, not without some 
hope that he would play us false. But there he 
was, true to his word, with such disciplined fidelity 
as that of the Roman sentinels who used to die at 
their sts; and we mounted to ours with the 
= prayer that we, at least, might reach home 

ve 


This did not seem probable when the driver 
whip up his horse. It appeared to have aged 
and sickened while we were in the church, although 
we had thought it looked as bad as could be before, 
and it lurched alarmingly from side to side, re- 
covering itself with a plunge of its heavy head 


away from the side in which its body was sinking. 
The driver swayed on his box, having fallen 


ae decrepit, in spite of the restoratives he 
seemed to have applied for his years and infirm- 
ities. His clothes had put on some such effect of 
extreme decay as those of Rip Van Winkle in the 
hird act; there was danger that he would fall on 
top of his falling horse, and that their raiment 
would mingle in one scandalous ruin. 

Via Sistina had never been so full of poate 
before; never before had it been so long to that 
—~ where we were to turn out of it into the 

—~y! obscurity of the little cross-street which 
would bring us to our hotel. We could not consent 
to arrive in that form; we made the driver stop, 
eo we got out and began overpaying him to re- 
ease us. 

But the more generously we overpaid him the 
more nobly he insisted upon serving us to our 


oor. 

At last, by such a lavish expenditure as ought 
richly to provide for the few remaining years of 
himself and his horse, we prevailed with him to 
let ——_ and reached our hotel glad, almost proud, 
to arrive on foot. 


* 


A MEETING OF THE CABINET. 


N a recent book describing his trip into the in- 
[tenor of Morocco, Mr. Lawrence Harris has 

much to say of Moorish contempt for the ‘“‘ac- 
cursed Christian,” for the n’zeranis, or foreigners, 
who are all “liars and scoundrels.” Stories of 
railways and telephones merely excite scorn— 
the Moors could invent much more wonderful 
things, if they chose, but they have all they require. 


Yet for all their assumed superiority over the 
n’zerani, they dearly covet his possessions. A 
watch is the most prized of all, and it was a good 
joke to watch old Hadj Abdul Ali ben Achmet. 

This white-haired Kaid of the Kabash would 
waddle across the courtyard every morning and 
squat down next to his friend, Abdallah-el-Fasi, 
the foreign minister. He came ostensibly for 
gossip, but I am certain it was only to go through 
a singular performance, to cause the green-eyed 
monster to eat at the hearts of his colleagues. 

For a few moments the old man would chatter 
away, then from his leather satchel he would take 
a small parcel. 

Slowly and gravely he undid the string, unfolded 
the brown > po and laid it beside him, after 
patting out the creases. Then three or four more 
paper wrappings woula undergo similar treatment, 
when, the last tissue- paper unfolded, there was 
disclosed a green leather case. This was slowly 
opened, and a wash-leather covering carefully 
pulled off a cheap imitation gold watch. 

With — attention he would study the gilded 
oe = _ watch, although he could not tell the 
ime by 

Envious eyes watched his every movement. 
Slowly and carefully the wrappers were arranged, 
the string adjusted, and _the precious parcel re- 
turned to the satchel. Three or four times in a 
morning the old chap went through this perform- 
ance. 

It was so effective, and the envy of Abdallah-el- 
Fasi was such, that this gentleman invited me to 
his house, and in the privacy of his room asked 
me to send him a gold watch London. 

“But it must be bigger than that of the Kaid of 
the Kabash,” he impressed upon me. 


*¢ © 
IN TROUBLE AGAIN. 


6 HIS time,” said Mr. Brown, triumphantly, 
“T’ve got my trunk packed long before 
the arrival of any possible expressman.” 

Everybody at the breakfast-table congratulated 

him. The habits of Mr. Brown in relation to his 

trunk were well known to all his friends and 
acquaintances. They were such that Mrs. Brown 
had long ago given up any attempt to ameliorate 
them. She packed her own trunk, and left Mr. 

Brown to deal with his according to his nature. 

As she sometimes said, ‘‘Mr. Brown’s trunk al- 

ways gets to the train, but I take care not to be 

round when he is packing it.” 

But this time Mr. Brown had taken time by the 
forelock. The trunk was packed and the +. eo 
man not due for fifteen minutes. They all sat 
down to breakfast in great satisfaction. 

Breakfast was half-over when Mrs. Brown had 
a sudden anxious thought. 

“Have you the keys to the house, Henry?” she 
| asked, pleasantly. 

Mr. Brown paled. He felt in all his kets. 
Then he rose nervously from the table, still holding 
his napkin. 





“My § ness!” he exclaimed. “I haven’t! 
They’re in the pocket of my other trousers in the 
bottom of my trunk.” 

And as the ring of the expr an re ri 
from the back door Mr. Brown disappeared with 

| long leaps up the front stairway to unpack and 
| repack his famous trunk. 





AoA 
I 


} * ¢ 
| RESTORED HER SELF-RESPECT. 


| 


| {' was a fussily important society man, and 





he had no use for women of college educa- 

tion. But on one occasion he invited a young 
college graduate, the daughter of an old friend, to 
his house, to take afternoon tea. It was a windy 
| day, and the girl arrived at his suburban home 
| with her skirts blown about and her hair tumbling 
about her ears, a state of affairs of which she felt 
| guiltily conscious for the whole of her visit. The 
| lady of the house, Mrs. Society, poured tea, and 
discoursed of girls in general. 


| “TI agree with dear James,” she said, “that a 
| college education is not the best preparation for 
| the future life of a young woman.” She peered 
| into the cups to see if the maid had left them in 
| good order, and glanced at her guest, who cowered 
| in her seat, feeling intensely her disheveled con- 
| dition, and dimly wondering if it were due to her 
| college education. : 
|_ Mrs. Society, seeing that the offending maid had 
left dust in the cups, frowned. “I think a — 
| education usually unfits young women for the 
| finer duties of domestic life,” she said, and blew 
| first inone cup, and then in the other, to remove 
| the dust. 5 at 
At that the college girl felt her spirits rise to 
the skies. “For,” as she explained afterward, in 
telling the story, ‘‘we did sometimes blow the 
dust out of the cu when we gave tea-parties, 
but we usually did it before the guests got there.” 





* ¢ 


THE “JOB” EDITOR. 


DITING is a profession which includes many 
various tasks, so many, in fact, that it is not 
surprising that the man in this story from the 

London Graphic thought that he was an editor. 
His former employer met him one day and asked 
after his affairs. Thompson announced that he 
was a newspaper man. 

“T’m in the ad department,” he explained. 

“Editor of the job department?” inquired the 
other, facetiously. : 

“Yes, sir; I carries in coal, and scrubs the win- 
dows, and cleans the floor, and all such editing 





as that, sir.” 








wrens 
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THE RESCUE, 
By K. L. HayFrorp. 


HE little Benson house was 
T long and low, and it snuggled 

against the side of the hill, 
with rocks above and rocks below. 
It seemed to be crowding back, as 
if there were danger of slipping 
into the sea. It was a small house 
to hold so many children, but they 
all loved the wonderful outdoors 
that furnished so much fun at all 
times of the year. They were busy 
boys, too, for since their father 
went away they had to help their 
mother in countless ways. 

It was the day before Thanks- 
giving, and with all the prepara- 
tions going on in the little kitchen 
the house seemed smaller than ever, 
for the children were all peeling, 
paring and chopping, and all eager 
to help. 

“You must get away early,’’ said 
mother to Jamie, who was to row 
over to Captain Ingle’s to get the 
turkey. ‘‘I don’t like the look in 
the sky very well—there’s a storm 
ecoming.’’ 

The boys went down to the shore 
to help Jamie get the boat off, and 
as he rowed away, he called back, 
‘No matter what happens, I’ll get 
the turkey !’’ 

It was some hours later when 
little —Tom took down - the field- 
glasses to look for his brother. 
‘Seems to me the boat is low down 
in the water. I guess the turkey is 
pretty heavy,’’ he said. 

Mother took the glasses from 
him, and the children saw her 
tremble as she looked. ‘“‘I am 
afraid something is the matter,’’ 
she said, anxiously. ‘‘I wish you 
would look, Ted.’’ 

Ted gazed through the glasses a 
moment, and then started for the 
door. ‘‘I’ll get Mr. Brown to go 
out in the launch !’’ he called back. 
“The boat is leaking.’’ 

One by one they took glimpses and 
reported to each other. Mother’s 
hands trembled so that she could 
not see, but the others told her that 
Jamie was rowing hard and making 
for the ledges, where he could 
land. ‘But the tide is rising—and 
it is rough!’’ she said, running to 
see if help was coming. 

They soon saw Ted coming back 


over the hill, and a larger boy was with him. | astern, and he threw them his cargo, with the 
“Mr. Brown | turkey all safe; and they saw, too, a huge 
is sick, but says Tom knows how to run the| pumpkin and other goodies peeping out of the 
basket. 


‘*Tell Tom to come!’’ he cried. 


launch. ’’ 
They all looked at little Tom—only eight 
years old and not strong like the others. 


and tied a scarf about his neck. There was 
no time for words; they all knew Mr. Brown 
had taken Tom out many, many times, and 
they knew he always watched everything 
about him; and now how glad they were that 
he always asked questions when he did not 
understand! He had often told about being 
allowed to run the engine. 

The older boys got the launch clear of the 
mooring, and then they placed Tom in position 
as engineer. ‘They helped him spark the 
engine, and had they not been so frightened, 
they would have laughed to see him soberly fill 
the cups with the oil and turn some little screw 
or attend to some small adjustment as easily as 
Mr. Brown could have done. They were soon 
‘‘chugging’’ along toward the ledges, and as 
they came nearer, they could see that Jamie 
was working desperately and heading his boat 
toward the rocks. 

At last they saw him take the painter in his 
hands and make a spring to the low ledges, 


where the breakers were not running so high. . 


First he seemed to be struggling in the water, 
and then he appeared on the rocks, slipping 
and falling, but tugging always at the rope, 
until the boat was brought round to a place of 
safety. They soon saw that he had tipped out 
part of the water and was bailing the rest; but 
all the time the tide was coming higher and 
higher, and they knew it would soon break 
across the rocks and hide them from view. 
They were all in constant fear that the engine 
would refuse to work, but they had brought 
some oars with them, and they meant to get 
Jamie at any cost. 

When they were near enough to shout to 
him, they told him to put out again in the boat 
and they could more easily come up beside 
him. This Jamie did, and the boat came out 
quite freely, although a small stream was again 
running in along the keel. 

‘*Here, boys, you take the basket !’’ he cried, 
as they caught his rope and pulled him up 


“It | he cried, happily; but the boys saw that he 
is the only way!’’ they cried; and so mother was almost too tired and spent with struggling 
bravely fastened the little coat across his chest | to talk much. 


Sholoes sh 


JUST BEFORE THANKSGIVING. 
take the responsibility. 
‘**T told you I’d get the turkey, anyway!’ | us in all right.’’ 


again,’’ said Ted. 





Little Tom had never spoken, 








“Let the boy alone,’’ they said. 


‘*He’ll get weight; an 
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A SONG OF THE THANKFUL - TIME. 


| By MrneraM 8S. CLaRK. 


THIS IS A SONG OF THE THANKFUL-TIME: 
HEAR, LITTLE CHILD IN THE LIGHT, 
I AM THE FAIRY OF GROWING THINGS, 
PLENTY AND GLADNESS BENEATH MY WINGS, 
I SING WHILE THE FIRE IS BRIGHT. 
I’’LL SING YOU A SONG OF THE THANKFUL-TIME, 
SO LISTEN, DEAR DROWSY, AND HEAR MY RIME! 
I AM THE FAIRY OF WARMTH AND LIGHT; 
I AM THE FAIRY OF RAIN; 
I AM THE SPIRIT WHO WATCHES TRUE 
IN FOG OR SHADOW OR SUN OR DEW, 
TILL THE MEADOWS GROW RIPE AGAIN; 
SINGING FOREVER, IN EVERY CLIME, 
MY SONG OF HOPE FOR THE THANKFUL-TIME. 
THE TREES IN THE ORCHARD WERE RED, 
ALL THE LONG SUMMER I WATCHED THEM GROW, 
BRINGING THEM GLADNESS IN WAYS I KNOW 
TO MAKE THEM MOST PERFECTLY SWEET. 
NOW THEY ARE YOURS, LITTLE CHILD, 
WITH THEIR SUNSHINE, THEIR GOODNESS, 
THING. 
THIS WAS MY PART OF THE THANKFUL-TIME; 
I SING IT, AND GO MY WAY. 
DEAR LITTLE DROWSY, BEFORE YOU SLEEP, 
HERE WHERE THE SHADOWS 
LOOK OUT TO YOUR STARS AND SAY: 
“I AM GLAD FOR HOME, I AM GLAD FOR LOVE, 
I AM GLAD FOR THE WIDE, KIND SKY ABOVE, 
I AM GLAD FOR THE PLENTY IN ANY CLIME, 
IN MY HEART IS THE SPIRIT OF THANKFUL-TIME!” 








LITTLE KING, 
THEIR EVERY- 


‘ARE WARM AND DEEP, 


LITTLE CHILD, 
THE MEADOWS WERE GOLD WITH THE WHEAT; 





‘*Let’s wave to mother !’’ another cried. 
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but had given all his attention to his work, and | is for; for bread ; 
he even refused to let Jamie come aboard and 


“T’ll never tell him to stop asking questions 


+f 


guess when she sees us coming into 
the cove all right she will have a 
thanksgiving !’’ 

They could never know how great 
that thanksgiving was, nor how 
brave she had been to send her 
whole little family out into the 
waves to rescue the one, but they 
knew there was something strange 
in her manner when they had made 
the boats fast and crowded into 
the hot little kitchen. They saw 
her take little Tom in her lap and 
sit down by the fire and cuddle him 
like a baby, as she warmed him; 
and they knew then the full mean 
ing of thanksgiving—thanksgiving 
for safety and love and home. 


7 rn ee 
PUZZLES. 


1, RIDDLES. 
1. 
There’s a very large family, 
Well known to you, 
Whose children, all told, 
Are two dozen and two. 
They dwell safe at home, 
_ Between sheets, under cover, 
Yet they travel in companies 
All the world over. 
They speak without tongues, 
And they go without motion, 
They fiz ish through the air, 
And they skim the wide ocean. 


Indeed, should we lose 
These two dozen and two, 
Life would be a strange matter 
For me and for you. 


Il. 
I roll, I turn, I glide, I sweep; 
A circling course I ever keep. 
I dare the ocean, mount the skies; 
I swim, I fly, I fall, I rise. 
I have no life, no steadfast form; 
I shrink in sunlight, grow in storm. 
And but for me and all my kin, 
A dead world you'd be living in. 


III. 
Look for me in empty spaces, 
Look in vain in many faces, 
Look the whole wide world ‘around, 
Never, never I am found: 
But divide me, he who will, 
Find me present, waiting still. 


2. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 
Add the same letter to each word 
and change a series into a founda- 
tion; metal into a monster; total 
into a water channel; part of a fork 
into to color slightly; a low, heavy 
sound into to murmur with diseon- 
tent; having power into part of a 
house; a girl into a transparent sub- 
stance; a line into toincrease; a play 
on words into a cart; bare into a 
gentle push ; a narrow way intoa kind 
of ship; a boy’s nic kname into an in- 
sect; evils into measures; an army 
into a shade ; crime into an indication. 


3. NAMES OF ANIMALS. 

Used at blackboards; for dresses; 
for hats; for jewe lers; parts of a 
chain; a ‘kind of voice what a couch 
todototrouble ; a ‘hearty assent ; 

to copy; toe ontinue toannoy; tosearch out; what 
Oliver wanted ; ; a greedy person; a head-coverin 
| not old; a way out and a small animal; a light 
engine of war; black; a scold; a 
candle: laziness; means obstinac yY; suggests sly- 
ness; protects a harbor. 


4. PREFIX PUZZLE. 


Put the ---- on the fire. I - the order 

You have brought me the new garden --, | 
will give you a ~~~ for it. 

It was a pity that such a wonderful should 
suffer ---- 

I know I am , but wait till I the 
a 


I wouldn't 


---- was high, but 
the anent for it. 

I should not care for a good --- 
------ to obtain it. 

It wasn’t well to take the ----- 
a ------- 80 soon. 

They have dragged the ---- 
be nning to ------ 

The case was so 
curry it. 

I did not - that you should -- 
self by waiting on him. 

I do not want to be ---, but, really, such an 
----- as those children made On the table was 
not pleasant to see 

Here is the 
yourself. 


if I had to use 
and then beat 
in vain, and are 
- it was a -- to 


your- 


Don’t hurry, 


5. CHARADES. 


The answer to this riddle queer 
I’m very sure you often hear. 
From stage and platform, clear and high, 
It seems to soar above the sky, 
Until my whole you’d searcely call 
My first my second, after all. 
if. 

first no man has two, 
every man has one. 
Its w week no other thing can do, 

And can’t be left undone. 


My second holds for all a charm 
Not found in stress or toil. 

My whole’s for sorrow sweetest balm, 
And soothes the world’s turmoil. 


Of my 


It. 
My first a boy may be or make, 
But wear it scarcely ever. 
His sister it will gladly take, 
Though when she’s second, never 


My whole for breakfast’s very good 

Fresh from the oven’s baking; 

And every little maiden shoulc 
Such breads some day be making 


6. NAMES OF BIRDS. 


A summer plaything; a good time; unpleasant 
William; for pearl-fishing; easily fooled; works 
in mills; rapid; employed after a snow-storm; 
what one often has to wait patiently for; for 
summer skaters; odd-colored tool; for a tailor: 
present at every meal; dangerous for large boats ; 
an opera-singer; in a fireplace; two military 
birds; a mineral and what you wouldn’t think it 


could do; what happens after running 
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Boy Aviators Series 







\ Gives 500 candle power. Casts no shadow. 
Costs 2cents per week. Makes and burns 
hits own gas. Over 200 styles. Every lamp 
fie) warranted. Nodirt. No odor. No grease. 
ay. - Wa) Agents wanted. Write for catalog, now. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. A PUZZLED PUPIL. 


__422 E. Sth St., Canton, O. HE saying ‘‘Set a thief to catch a thief’’ 
is not always a safe one to follow. It 


seems strange that a man afflicted with 
D color-blindness himself should attempt to detect 
that fault in another, but Frank T. Bullen 








Six stirring up-to-date titles for 
wide-awake boys. 

Price, 50 cents per volume, 

post-paid. 

Send for Volume | to-day. Free 
catalogue of books for Boys and 
Girls sent anywhere. 

HURST & C0., 395 Broadway, New York 

















met with such a case in his own personal experi- A PURE PRODUCT OF A PERFECT PROCESS 
| ence which he relates in “Men of the Merchant 
D ust ess Service,’ and which came near putting a serious B AKER’S 
check to his ambition. Mr. Bullen was being 





Duster 


(25 Cents Prepaid) 
Makes possible 


a dustless home. 
Write for our Dust 
Book “A.” It's free. 
It will show you how 
to make dusting a 


tutored to pass an examination for a second 
noe BREAKFAST 


One of the last things my crammer did was 
to test me for color-blindness. It was tHe first ; 
time I had ever heard of such a thing. When 
he first held up the little squares of colored 
glass I answer romptly, having a very acute 
sense of color. To my amazement he soon 
slammed the glass in the box and exclaimed, 
‘*You are absolutely color-blind. What do 7 
mean by inventing names for the glasses? 
There are only two colors nome. 3 red green ; 





HE daintiest, most 

exclusive “Spring 

Needle” Underwear 

for women ever made. 

sett. a and ehastio= 
e stylish, glove ng an 

urable, Launders per- 

= made from the -_ fec tly. The “Gauzrib”’ 

Vest here illustrated is finis ed with three and 


one-half inches of genuine hand-crocheted lace. 
best cocoa beans, by to fabric, finish and workmanship. 





pleasure, how to dry are . *£: 00 for sample “Gauzrib” Vest in 

clean » ile shit in iy seleded. a bright gamboge and asked im | scientifically |} | preity chvisunss bor ft you are not delighted 

five minutes, how to what color that was. blended ing to compare with it—return it and get your 
| ende money bac But you will want to keep it, and 


j ai “6 ” ered. 
clean windows in a Green, he answ buy half a dozen more for your friends. “Gauz- 





| 
twinkling, to polish —~ ,, : ee Th I held up a brilliant purple. “Green y, 
meal highly fin eriewwrers lao.” : | Absolutely pure, dainty "roman vavprecintta something which 
ished furniture, to make cut glass look like dia- ||. 1 felt phy —— gee I healthfel, end in <F-4 ‘ad’ workmanship p_ but with less’ elaborate 
had learned yr mming, for raer 0-day. 
monds, to make an old derby look like new. ‘‘Well, I suppose I’1l have to take my chances !” P| *i 


a rp " act ? S a Regist . red, d li Sample of fabric and illus. booklet on request. 
loney back if not satisfactory ul elt very uncomior U. Pat rey e. icious. “Cc.” Bennin 2 

The next morning I went to the Board of | 2 Cooper Mfg. Ce., Factory “C. fen, Ve. 
HOWARD DUSTLESS DUSTER CO. |) Trade office. ‘There sat a gentleman with | 





















164-8 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. some strips of colored glass! My blood ran | Get the genuine pe od trade-mark on the att. ; Gee! What a Noise! 
H OWA R D aap’ Ba my eyes were wrong my career would | ; ‘ , Ke sts Beats a horn all hollow and you don’t 
i ss Highest Awards ia Earope and America The proper t thing at. a football gaine. 


Bearing 3 in mind what the crammer had said, 
T began describing the various shades the exam- 


DUSTLESS-DUSTER —_ 
iner held up before me as red or een, as they Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


were nearest one or the other. 


The most unearthly noise ever pro- 
uced. You can hear it a mile. 
Send 15 cents, stamps or coin 
for a ? and we’ll include 
our “ane big Christmas catalogue, 

0. 129, of novelties, games and toys 
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A HARD-WORKING CLASS. 


MONG the willing and industrious little 
parts of speech on which, in colloquial 
English, we rest so confidently, —over- 

employing them, it may be, to obscure our 


gentleman looked at me queerly, but he said 
== are nothing until I called a vivid magenta ‘‘red.’? || Established 1790 DORCHESTER, MASS. of ail kinds. New York News Co., 
Then he said: Department 84, 15 Warren St., New York. 
“T never met a more complete case of color- | == = na or clan aaa ees = 
e Young People’ S| bins aa 
told him o lesson. His face darkened. An Ideal Gift for Mother, 
BOOK SHELF Turning to the | he said: 
FREE Af f b ¥ ! Ware om you te = just what you think, 
¥ without reference to -80. 6 ” 
orty-tour page boo I did, and my sight was pronounced perfect. BI hy ot E LL Cyco” BALL- BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 
Beautiful in design, elegant in finish, the greatest labor - saving 
esting, Insp iring and instructive article of the home. What could be more comenaaiate or acceptable as 
collection of the world’ s best a Holiday Gift than the Bissell Sweeper? It will be a constant reminder 
comfort, convenience and pleasure th: other gift at double th 
literature for young people. cost. Sassene 9 werk of praca be 95%, preserves ceanahe. penne Povo 
— tains, draperies and furniture, and makes sweeping a pleasure instead 
of adrudgery. Sold by high grade dealers everywhere. Prices 2.75 to 


Desperate. J. implored him to listen while I 
Wife, Sister or Friend—a 
describing this new, varied, inter- 
of the giver for ten years or more, and will contribute more genuine 
5.75. Ask for booklet. 


Twenty Handsome Volumes 
Hundreds of Illustrations 
Paper 
Substantial Binding 
Large, Clear Type 


: . Buy of your dealer between now and Jan Ist, send 
lack of ideas,—a contributor to the Atlantic us the purchase slip within one week from date of purchase, 
Monthly believes the preposition to be the and we will send you a fine quality black leather card case with no printing on it. 


most cruelly overtaxed. And in nine cases out Address Dept. 142, Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
of ten the word is superfluous, and the clause (Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Makers in the World.) (12) 
containing it would be better and stronger with- 




















out it. 


EVERYTHING TO MAKE Perhaps the worst case of overwork in the 





whole catalogue occurs with that word ‘‘up.’’ 
The farmer’s wife cooks up a batch of pies, 


READING ATTRACTIVE 

















Edited by and finishes up the job by oe up in 
. the cupboard. The nurse, who been in- . 
Katherine Newbold Birdsall and structed to feed up her patient, beats up the No other Christmas present would make the boy half so happy. 


It is distinctly a boy’s machine. Built to give him real health build- 
ing exercise; put glow into his cheeks and sparkle into his eyes. 
Approved by the best doctors. The Fairy ts the only coaster which 
combines an auto and a real coaster in one. 

With side-lever the gearing may be instantly thrown out or de- 
tached from the hand-propelling lever, making car a coaster wagon. 
Throw in gearing and it is again an AutoCar. When lever is pulled 
back to last notch gearing is in mesh. When set at top or center 
notch it is a coaster. Set forward to first notch it becomes a brake 
for stopping car by band-brake on the rear axle-drum. ‘‘Just like a 
y real automobile,”’ say the boys. ASK YOUR DEALER! 


‘ yolk of an and adds it to the milk which 
George Haven Putnam po has heated” up while washing up the soiled 


di 

SPECIAL TERMS! Place this one a. re poy ge 
latest and best set of books within rose up whenever she eed the room. She 
reach of all Companion readers. has just heard that he failed up in the last 
panic, but hopes soon to connect up with a 
millionaire who will furnish the money to settle 
— FOR Full particulars and up his debts, and start up his business again. 

Free Descriptive Book. The father who wishes to stir up the patriot- 
ism of his household on the Fourth of July 














G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers buys up all the fireworks he finds heaped up 
27 & 29 W. 23rd St., New York. on the store counters, and fills up his dwellir ng Be Sure * Ball. 

G& - D with them, although his wife wishes he woul You Bearing 
hurr and get rid of them before they burn Get Auto 
up t ." ouse—a serious possibility, since the the Coaste: 
drought has dried up everything. 

I asked a New England farmer for the short- = j 

est cut from the turnpike in which we both Refuse positively any car ellen as ‘just as good.’ No other car combines the fun-giving 
stood to a house which I knew to be on the features of the ‘‘ Fairy.”” If you cannot get the ‘ ‘Fairy ”’ in your town, write us, giving the name 
other side of a neighboring hill, and was ad- o& your dealer, and we will see that you have the car in time for Christmas. 


| vised to go “along over in back around up by’’ THE WORTHINGTON COMPANY (4) 321 Center St., ELYRIA, OHIO 
a certain school building whose belfry we could 
just discern among the trees on the ri 
After I had made the tramp, I understood 
wep why he had strung ae this odd 
ot of prepositional seed- in this 
very order. They fitted the Ky. of the case 
to a nicety. But they were exceptions which 
zo to prove the rule, 
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D Rita theall | ee | A NATIONAL DISH. 
HEN Mrs. Elizabeth King was travel- 
FOUNTAIN PENS W ling through Germany, in 1840, she had 


While straight ink feeds common to all other 


an experience, which left her hungry 


cnimidedinghereergctythepratties toy, \\ | as well as amused at a hotel in Nonnenworth. 
cone oe toay Core earner ean |i aed Rabies Maly Some” ie. Seg Two Carvers in One 
SSP A ee 7 
cM the tarsi fee ts a0 daiate of ater reer ere Was & p ser tan ry company in the hotel, This double edged knife, shown in the center, is about the best guarantee of easy 
fingers and linen when ) cu pemene te cap to write, rad BK ey jt poly sam we a carving that you can have, because one side or the other is pretty sure to be sharp. 
Fountala en can be carried Gat or ia fifty sat down at the long, narrow table, we, et Anchor Brand Table Cutlery, . is made from a special high-grade of § 
$2.60, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00. f as the last comers, at the very bottom. steel, and it is shaped, forged, tempered, ground, sme and fitted according to the t 
10 DAYS’ TEST TRIAL. Far from us on a platform in the middle we good old rule that nothing but the best workmanship is good enough. 


desler Vl sehled your money. "he Nicoll told us it was boar’s head, stewed in the handsome lines and the rigid standards of quality that characterize every article 
> on coding eee oe —— Soeeney —— bs ~y oF natio. dish. He bearing the Anchor Brand. Send for our free booklet 
io’ < ndarc uc urv us' ine on } so as each course was 
Self- Filling, Jointless and Safety Styles. 66 a 99 It is filled with useful information about 
Geo. 8. Parker, President, — he refused, and made us do the same. ( a ( arving. best way of carving all sorts of viands 
PARKER PEN COMPA ANY, At length two waiters removed the ay! dish, Ivers and Dn and the perm cuted en cutlery. | 


endl maya wg Sey mye ey and as it was carried off he rubbed his The Lamson & Goodnow Manufacturing Co., Shelburne Falls, Mass. ; 


If the Parker Pen you buy does not 4 saw a very stately decorative dish. Doctor The other items shown—the bread knife, the case knife and steak knife—exemplify \ 








Roe anches : Parker Pen Co. (Retail), 11 Park A — “Now we shall have some dinner |’ 
ow, w y; -anadian ranch: untin, 

Gillies & Co., Hamilton and Montreal, Canada; Euro- But, alas it disappeared, and the company 
sean Branch: Parker Pen Co., Stuttgart, Germany. rose and scattered. It was simply an orna- 


mental centerpiece of wood! 
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Gift 
DUSTER for Xmas Gift. 

Does more real dusting in 15 minutes than can 
be done in an hour with the ordinary kind. 
Chemically treated—not oily. Sanitary, dustless. 
Absorbs dust and retains it. When filled with 
dust can be washed like an ordinary cloth with- 
out injury to its dusting properties. 

Dusts and cleans. Removes finger marks and 
leaves fine polish. Can’t scratch. Use it on 
furniture, pianos, woodwork, walls, mirrors, 
brie-a-brac, leather, etc. Delivered free on re- 
ceipt of price. Send coin or stamps. 

A H hala N 2 


Large size, 1 yd. sq, 

2 for 25c. by Mail. 25c. each, post-paid. 

Davis Kleans E-Z for dry use on hardwood or painted 

floors. Absorbs dust instantly. Largest size $1.00, post-paid. 
Money Refunded if Not Satisfac ° 


y tory. 
DAVIS KLEANS E-Z CO., 217 Weeks 8t., Bennington, Vt. 
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Glue, Paste and Mucilage 


Sweet, clear, strongly adhesive. 
Will remain so for years in the _ 


Donnioon —) FA 









PIN-SEALED TUBE <@| 


Just take out the pn & 
and squeeze the tube. * = 
No cork to stick. No /—@ . 

brush to mislay. 


















PHILADELPHIA, 

1007 Chestnut Street. 
ST. LOUIS, 

413 No. Foarth Street. 


26 Frenklin Street. 18 dba ee a 
25 Randsigh Sr 


Hose [82858] 4% 


Supporter 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


















smooth, neat 
stockings held in 
place by sup- 
porters that hold 
on firmly all day, 
but can be easily 

} attached and de- S4MPLE 
tached by small  chiliren'ssixe 


age), 
fingers. 16 cents, 


— postpaid. 
LOOK FOR THE MOLDED 
RUBBER BUTTON and "Velvet 
Grip" stamped on the loop. 

Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston, U. S. A. 

















A Kalamazes 
_Direct to You 


Spend One Cent For 
This Big FREE Book 


Our Big Free Stove and Range 
Book gives you our factory whole- 
sale prices and explains all—saving 
you $5 to $40 on any famous Kala- 
mazoo stove or range, including 
gas stoves. Sold only direct to 

jomes. Over 140,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers in 21,000 towns—many near 

you—to refer to. $100,000 bank 
vond guarantee. We prepay 
all freight and give you 
—30 Days’ 
Free Trial 
—360 Days’ 
Approval Test 
CASH 
OR CREDIT 

Write a postal for our 
book to-day—any responsi- 
ble person can have same 
credit as your home stores 
would give you — and you 
Save $5 to $40 cash. No better stoves or ranges than 
the Kalamazoo could be made—at any price. Prove 
it before we keep your money. Be an independent 
buyer. Send name for Free Catalogue No. 253. 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mirs. 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 
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MOTHERS AND SONS.” 


T has been said that the cradle of Methodism 
| was in Susanna Wesley’s nursery, and if one 

looks to see what happened there, one finds 
the busy mother of nineteen children, twelve 
of whom survived infancy, who found time to 
give to each child an hour’s private converse 
and instruction each week. Long after he left 
home, says a writer in Harper’s Bazar, John 
Wesley, then a fellow of Lincoln College, wrote 
back to his mother to ask her to keep his hour 
in prayer for him and thought of him every 
Thursday night, as she had been wont to do. 


Susanna Wesley is as much the founder of 
Methodism as was her son. Not only did he 
inherit her tendencies, but by most carefully 
planned and arranged intercourse did she 
strengthen and develop the latent growth. 

Scott says of his mother, ‘‘She joined to a 
bright and happy temper of mind a strong turn 
to the study of poetry and works of imagina- 
tion,’’ and he remembers how, as a little lame 
boy, she would make him read aloud to her 
Pope’s translation of Homer. 

rowning writes of his mother, ‘‘She was a 
divine woman,’’ and although the poet’s intel- 
lectual training was ay cme | the work of his 
father,—for who can ‘ those games with 

lor furniture of the Trojan War?—yet he 
inherited his musical talent and artistic temper- 
ament from his mother. 

One man tells of his mother arousing his 
determination and energy by teaching him 
‘‘Herakles,’’ and by his remembering to re- 
peat “Harder and Higher’’ to himself when 
temptation to go easy arose. 


* ¢ 


A BATTLE WITH A BOG. 


EADERS of “Lorna Doone’’ can never 
R forget the terrible drowning of Carver in 

the bog. That death-trap is still to be 
seen in the Exmoor country, and not long ago 
a valuable hunting-horse was engulfed in the 
mire, and his rider barely escaped with his life. 
S. Baring-Gould, who had a narrow escape 
from a similar bog, tells of it in his ‘‘ Book of 
the West.’? The author was with an official 
from the Ordnance Survey, who was correcting 
the map of the country. 


In the dusk we lost our way and got into 
Redmire. It was winter, the bog was unusu- 
ally wet, and we could scarcely trip from one 
stone to another. Six bullocks had been lost 
in that very — during the year. 

All at once I sank above my waist, and was 
rapidly being sucked in farther. I called to 
my companion, but in the dark he could not 
see me. The water reached to my armpits. 
ae | I had with me a stout bamboo six feet 
long. placed it athwart the surface and held 
my arms as far extended as possible. By 
quickly jerking my body I gradually lifted it. 
and then I threw myself forward as far as i 
could. Finally I managed to cast myself full 
length on the surface. The suction was so 
great that it tore the leather gaiters off my legs. 

Fora —— of an hour I lay stretched out, 
gasping, before I got breath enough to worm 
myself along to dry soil. 


¢ ¢ 


THE KAISER IN THE MAKING. 


HE German ‘‘gymnasium’’ is not very 
unlike the ordinary type of public school 
in America and Scotland, so writes Mr. 

Sydney Brooks in McClure’s Magazine. In 
the gymnasium at Cassel the German Kaiser 
spent three years of his boyhood, a diligent but 
not a brilliant pupil, ranking tenth among 
seventeen candidates for the university. 

Many tales are told of this period of his life, 
and one of them, at least, is illuminating. 

A professor, it is said, wishing to curry favor 
with his royal pupil, informed him overnight 
of the chapter in Xenophon that was to be 
made the subject of the next day’s lesson. 

The young prince did what many boys would 
not have done. As soon as the classroom was 
opened on the following morning, he entered 
and wrote conspicuously on the blackboard the 
information that had been given him. 

One may say unhesitatingly that a boy capa- 
ble of such an action has the root of a fine 
character in him, possesses that chivalrous sense 
of fair play which is the nearest thing to a 
religion that may be looked for at that age, hates 
meanness and favoritism, and will, wherever 

ible, expose them. here is in him a fun- 
ntal bent toward what is clean, manly 

and aboveboard. 
* © 


ATTRACTIVE TITLE. 


HE difficulty of using a foreign language 
T was amusingly illustrated when a certain 
mission started work in China. They were 
in some perplexity, says Rev. Lord Gascoyne- 
Cecil in ‘‘Changing China,’’ as to the title they 
should choose for their society. ‘They wanted to 
convey to the Chinese that their denomination 
claimed especially to feed the souls of men. 
They explained all this to an educated China- 
man, and quoted some well-known texts. He 
immediately wrote down two characters, and 


| assured them that they represented what they 


had said about the spiritual food that they 
provided, and would also be very popular with 
the Chinese, as indeed it proved. 

The moment they opened the door of the 
chapel they were besieged by hundreds of 
Chinese of the poorer class, who, after listening 
for a short time, went away discontentedly. 

The missionaries found out afterward that 
the title given to them, literally translated, was, 
‘‘Health-Giving Free Restaurant.’’ 

A most attractive title to the hungry Chinese! 
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For a Man’s Christmas 


Is there anything that so delights a man’s heart as a fine watch—one that permits 


im am am mn 


a 


<2 _ ae 
avs 


him to speak the time with authority? It is dainty and beautiful, as a gift should 
be, and besides is his most personal and useful possession. For years he carries it 
wherever he goes. 

But his satisfaction depends upon it being an exact timer. Among watches there is 
one, though moderate priced, which has come to be conspicuous for its close timing 
—accurate as only Sabodead watches have been. 


The Superior Watch 


4 oer 
ana 


7 and 15 Jewel Models 


$5 w $15 


No handsomer watch has ever been made. It will keep time for a pg Your 
home jeweler can sell you an Ingersoll-Trenton and he will stand behind it. It is sold 
at our advertised prices by all who handle it and our price ticket is on each watch. 


Go to your own jeweler's and examine it before buying any watch. If, 
by chance, he hasn't the |-T, we will gladly send the name of one nearby 
who has. Our booklet, “‘ How to Judge a Watch,” is the best explana- 
tion of a watch ever written, and is free on request. The $5 Ingersoll- 
Trenton has 7 genuine jewels and is in a solid nickel case. 

$15 Ingersoll- Trenton has 15 jewels and is in a 25 year guaranteed 

! case of the highest quality. 

Eaually accurate models in a variety of I-T cases at $7, $8, $9, $ 10 and $12. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 85 Frankel Bldg., New York 
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A good many people believe that Education 
comes only from schools and colleges. 

q It doesn’t. 

The most effective, most worth-while Education 
comes from a knowledge of human nature and 
a knowledge of life. 

q And the best way to learn these things that are 
real, is in the pages of Mark Twain’s books. 
You have thought of him only as a humorist 
and philosopher. 

q He is far more than this—he is first of all a 
Teacher, and you may benefit by his rich ex- 
perience — use his powers of observation —learn 
human nature through his pages. 
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It had been Mark 
Twain’s ambition to 
have his books in every 
American home, and 
he made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice to bring 
about this remarkable 
opportunity —for the 
first time in the history 
of publishing, copy- 
righted books are sold 
at the price of non- 
copyrighted books 
—the chance 
will not come 
again. 





WORKS 


HARPER & 
BROTHERS 


Franklin Square 
New York City 


Please send me for 
examination, carriage 
free, a set of MARK 
TWAIN’S WORKS, 
Author’s National Edi- 
tion, twenty-five volumes, 
cloth binding. It is understood 
I may retain the set for five days, 
and at the expiration of that time, 
if I do not care for the books, I will re 
turn them at your expense. If I keep 
the books, I will remit $2.00 a month until 
the full price, $25.00, has been paid, or, with- 
in thirty days, $23.75 as payment in full. 
¥. C. 11-24. 





Copyright, 1907, by A. F. Bradlev 


Now for the first time you get a complete set of all Mark 
Twain’s writings at just exactly one-half the price they 
have ever been sold before. This is a new edition, just 
as complete as the old one, which still sells, by the way, 
at $50.00. This new edition is only $25.00 — for 
the 25 volumes. Never before has a copyrighted 
library set of a standard author’s works been 
issued at such a low figure. 


In this new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, 
Newell, Smedley puistrap. Clinedinst, Kemble, and 
; Signature 








T 
Opper. The binding isin rich, red rep silk book cloth, 
with title labels stamped in gold. e books are 
printed on white antique wove paper, especially 
made for this edition. Each volume is of gener- 
ous size and bulk, 5 x 73 inches. 


HARPER & BROTHERS Send books to 


A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent upon request. 
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A dainty, com- 
fortable garment 
that will keep 
baby’s clothes 
dry and clean. 
Worn over the diaper. 
Made of Mp Sanitary 
Sheeting, which is abso- 
lutely waterproof and odor- 
less, white, soft and easily cleansed. 


















Ask at your dealer's 
Jor the 


al""p 


? 
Infants’ Pants 
25c, to $1.00 
With lace trimming 
or without, as 
preferred. 
+ 
To be becomingly 
and prettily dressed 
isn’t the end of the 
subject of dress. 
The final word on 
that subject is that 
your dress be pro- 
tected by the light, 
white, moisture- / 
proof 


OMe Dress Shield 


They contain no rubber, yet are absolutely 
moisture-proof. They are hygienic,com fort- 
able, do not chafe, easily cleansed by washing. 


Every Pair Warranted. 


Made in a wide variety of styles to meet all 
requirements. Sold at all good stores. 
Sample Pair 25 cts. 

Post-paid. 
Send for our 
Dress Shield Brieflet 
FREE, 

and know more 
about this important 

matter. 
THE ; 
Of MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Dept. ¥, Middletown, Ct. 






























































Serpentine Crépe is 
commanding the larg- || 
est sale of any printed 
crinkly fabric in the 
world because no other 
fabric gives so much 
beauty, wear and style 
for so little money. 


The dainty soft white 
Serpentine makes 
delightful lingerie 
that never requires 
ironing. The printed 
patterns in their new 
designs and colors 
are prettier than 
ever. Look for 
the “ Pacific” 
trade-mark 
when buying. 


If your dealer does 
not show you satisfac- 
tory styles and color- 
ings, write us for free 
sample book. 


PACIFIC 
MILLS 





BOSTON, MASS. 


S 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











poy Election Results.—At the elections 
on November 8th the Democrats carried 
more states than in any year since 1892. They 
elected their candidates for governor in New 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut and New 
Jersey—in all of which states Kepublicans now 
hold that office; they gained a sufficient num- 
ber of Congressional districts, especially in the 
Eastern states, to give them control of the next 
House of Representatives by a majority of 
about 60; and secured control of the legislatures 
in New York, New Jersey, Indiana, and prob- 
ably two or three other states, which will elect 
successors to Republican United States Senators 
whose terms will expire next March. The only 
conspicuous Democratic reverse was in Tennes- 
see, where the Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor, who had the support of independent 
Democrats, was elected over the regular Demo- 
cratic candidate. In New York the successful 
candidate for governor was Mr. John A. Dix; 
in Massachusetts it was Mr. Eugene N. Foss, 
who is a Democratic member of the present 
House of Representatives ; in Connecticut it was 
former Chief Justice Simeon E. Baldwin of the 
state Supreme Court of Errors; in New Jersey 
it was Mr. Woodrow Wilson, until recently 
president of Princeton University. 


Chinese Parliament in 1913.— As 
was foreshadowed in the announcement 
made by Prince Yu Lang to the Chinese 
National Assembly, to which reference was 
made in this column la8t week, an official decree 
was issued at Peking, November 4th, announ- 
cing that an imperial parliament would be con- 
voked in 1913. The original program of the 
late empress dowager fixed 1915 as the date. 
The police went from house to house in Peking, 
informing the occupants of the edict advancing 
the date, and the people displayed banners and 
lanterns in expression of their joy. 
& 
esignation of the French Cabinet.— 
After the vote in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, October 30th, sustaining the govern- 
ment for its course in the suppression of the 
recent railroad strike, dissensions arose in the 
cabinet regarding the best form of legislation 
for preventing such crises as that brought about 
by the strike. As agreement seemed hopeless, 
at the premier’s suggestion the cabinet resigned 
office. President Fallitres then asked Monsieur 
Briand to undertake the formation of a new 
ministry. This he did, and presented a list 


| largely composed of new members. 


cy 


Pye and State in Spain.— The 
Spanish Senate, November 4th, by a vote 
of 149 to 58, passed the so-called “padlock 
bill,’? which forbids the creation of further 
religious establishments in Spain for two years. 
The bill, as framed, extended the prohibition 
until such time as the revision of the concordat 
with the Vatican should be completed, but the 
two years’ period was fixed by an amendment. 
This change, it is thought, will promote a 
renewal of negotiations for a revision of the 
concordat. ® 


all in British Consols.—The recent de- 

cline in British consols—the equivalent of 
government bonds—occasions much discussion 
in financial circles. In 1896 they stood at 114; 
recently they touched 7854. There is no gen- 
eral agreement upon the cause of this decline. 
Among the reasons assigned for it are the large 
increase in the public debt, owing to the Boer 
War, the heavy cost of old-age pensions, the 
apprehension of enlarged naval expenditures, 
and the increase in the income tax, which the 
government deducts from the interest on the 
consols before making remittances. 


* 

Fagen with Venezuela.—The In- 

ternational Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague has decided the case of the Orinoco 
Steamship Company, which was the last of 
five American claims arising during the Castro 
administration in Venezuela. The court rejected 
the American contention on some points, but 
annulled the award of the umpire, Dr. Charles 
Barge, who, in 1904, awarded only $28,700 to 
the company, and made a new award of $46, 867, 
with interest and costs. The case is interesting 
as the first in which The Hague tribunal has 
been called upon to consider the annulment of 
a previous arbitral award. 

& 

gees Deaths.—Charles Cleveland Dodge, 

who served with distinction in the Civil 
War, and rose from the rank of captain to that 
of brigadier-general, died November 3d, aged 
69 years. —Rev. Dr. Jerome D. Davis, who 
served through the Civil War, advancing from 
private to lieutenant-colonel, and who afterward 
served for 39 years as a missionary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions in Japan, died November 4th, aged 
nearly 73 years. ——William St. John Harper, 
a widely known American painter, died No- 
vember 4th, aged 59 years. 
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Makes feathers grow. 
Mailed for 15 cents. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
32-page Bird Book free. 





SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY = 


Order all of your periodicals through Bennett. 
New Catalogue, containing 3000 CLUB OFFERS, 
Free. Send Bennett your name and address today. PHILAD'’A BIRD FOOD CO. 

Bennett's Magazine Agency, 189 Randolph 8t., Chicago, Ill. 400 N. 3d St. Philadelphia,Pa. 


\") Flexible Flyer 



























**The sled that steers”’ 
Of course you want a steering sled, but you want more 
than that — you want a Flexible Flyer. It has over 


seven inches more steering surface than other sleds. This gives perfect control. 
is equipped with fatent-grooved runners instead of flat or rounded runners. 
prevents ‘skidding’ and adds to the speed. It is light and easy to pull up hill, yet so 
Strong it outlasts three ordinary sleds. Just the sled for boy or girl. Saves shoes, 
prevents wet feet, colds, and doctor's bills. 
Insist on a Flexible Flyer. Get the advantage of its exclusive features. Look for this trade-mark. 


. - Card-board model free 
Let us send it. Also booklet, beautifully illustrated in colors, show- 
A ill bring both ° 


/ yids x ing coasting scenes, etc. w Write to. day. 
‘ / a 
Wins every race! S.L. Allen & Co., Box 1100C, Phila., Pa. 72/oniecs and sole 


HORLICK’ MALTED MILK 


























Lunch Tablets 


A satisfying, convenient lunch, for travellers, business men 
and women. Just the thing for the emergency. For chil- 
dren, a wholesome substitute for candy. Have a package 
handy at home, in your desk, travelling bag or pocket. 


Qa Ask for “ HORLICK’S,” Original—Genuine. 








Druggists. Free Sample. Racine, Wis. 


















Swiftest, Strongest, Sportiest Skate on the Ice 
Dealers Everywhere. Catalogues Free 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


New York, 84 Chambers Street London, 8 Long Lane, E. C. 
Paris, 64, Avenue de La Grande Armée 
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The New Companion 


The Best Kind of a Holiday Gift. 
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THE NEw STYLE, No. 2%, CLOSED. 


Sawaal WOULD BE more appropriate and useful than 
one of our latest New Companion Sewing Machines, 
Style 2%? It is built for service, will meet every need, 
and give perfect satisfaction. Send for our Descriptive 
Booklet. It is a money-saver. Every purchaser given a 
Ten-Year Warranty Certificate. 
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I sent for a Companion machine eighteen years ago for my son’s wife, which does 
as good work to-day as the day it was bought. Therefore I have confidence in your 
machines. M. C. STULL, California. 

You will observe by looking on your books that this is the fourth machine I have 
ordered from you. The first one was purchased ten years ago this fall, and still sews 
like a new machine. It has never been out of order. The other machines are also 
giving perfect satisfaction. J. R. Cox, Tennessee. 

I have used your machine for sixteen years and have never paid out one cent for 
repairs, except for a few extra needles. I consider it a first-class machine at a very 
moderate price. 


Mrs. J. E. MARTIN, Vermont. 
Factory to Home Prices 


STYLE 1 Box Top, Five Drawers . ° 
STYLE 1% Automatic Lift, Five Drawers 
STYLE 2% Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers 
STYLE 3B Automatic Lift, Three Drawers 
STYLE 5B Automatic Lift, Five Drawers 
STYLE 78 Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers 
STYLE 108 Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift 
STYLE 118 Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift 


We Pay the Freight. machines freight paid to any railroad 


freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will deliver the machines freight 
paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or 
to any freight office west of these four states. 


Perry Mason Company, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


01 16 


$17.75 
20.75 
21.75 
19.75 
20.75 
21.75 
24.75 
26.75 
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At the above prices we deliver the sewing 





















































Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. 


Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania | 


(landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls),etc.,10¢. 100 dif. Jap., 
N. Zid., etc., 5¢. Big list, coupons, etc., Free! We 
Buy Stamps. HUSSMAN STAMP CO , 8t. Louis, Mo. 


LIBERAL GASH (2nd, EXTRA 
COMMISSION .,,.°A50 PRIZES 


work for Seri # Magazine. For fulb particulars address at 
once Desk 34, Scribner’ $ Magazine, 155 Fifth Ave., New York. 




















anob BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY ORLODGE. | 

Either style with any three! etters and 

one or two colors of enamel, 00 

votes merge 26c each, $2.50 _e 

Silver Plated. 100 each, $1.00 doz d for free 
Catalog. Special designs also made for any School or 

5 Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate- 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 464, Rochester, N. Y. 


STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my renee methods 
for HOMECURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LFWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 


g Money For Furs 


Get more for your furs, no matter where youare, 
pay twice as much as home buyers and from 10 30% 
more than any other dealer anywhere. Our big, free, 
illustrated catalog tells why and proves it by lettersfrom 
shippers in every State. Send for it today—now— 
fore you forget. We'll send with it also our free Trap- 
em 4 Guide, tells how to trap and care for furs. Also our 
ig free price listand market report. All sent free for 
asking and all different from anything you ever saw. 
CORRY HIDE & FURCO., 1 Main St., Corry, Pa. 




















Personally Escorted Tours of the Chi- 
cago, Union Pacific and North Western Line 
appeal to cultivated people who want to 
travel under favorable conditions. 

first class; every luxury 
ess cost ‘than is 
ng alone. All expenses included. 
ours include Hawaii or Mexico if de- 
sired. Write for itinerary. 


S. A. Hutchison, Manager Tours Dept., Chicago 
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The tiseue around the varicose 


Varicose veins is poorly nourished, liabie 
Veins. 


to infection and degeneration, 
with r ¥ formation of ulcers, 

which are healed with_diffi- 
culty. Our Seamless Heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


are the best treatment for this 
condition that (eo have 
yet discovered hey immedi- 
ately check the development of 
trouble, and begin at once re- 
storing the veins to normal 
condition. Ask us for book- 
let with self-measure direc- 


tions and peices. 
dell Co. + 4 
rs, 201 Oxford 8t., 


Free 191 1911 1911 Catalog | 


WRITE I FOR IT 

J. M. Hanson’s Magazine 
Agency, the largest in the 

world, furnishes any Mag- fF 

azine or Newspaper, at 

ngly Low Prices, 

and gives quick. accurate, 

reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money 


Our 1911 Catalog lists more 
than 3000 Periodicals and 
Club Offers. It’sa BIG MONEY-SAVER. 


GET FREE $38 oure COL 
OF fF Sie NOW 
J.M.HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 
280 H Block, Lexington, Ky. 
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Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery, King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 


At Home or Traveling 


f. Jesse Beery is 
knowledged tobetheworld's 
aster horseman. 8 ex- 
hibitions of taming man- 
ing horses, and con- 
quering horses of all dis- 
positions have thrilled vast 
audiences everywhere. 

He is now teaching hig 
marvelously successful 
methods to others. His 

y orse Training 
and Colt Breaking opens up 
a most attractive money-making field to the man who 
masters its simple ue pejnciples. 





Compe te nt rainers are in demand every- 
ohare Lae g F gind) pay $15 to $25 a head to have 
horses tam cured of habits—to have colts 
broken to harn good trainer can always keep 
his stable fall of ho horses. 


If you love travel, ‘hero is a chance to see the world 
ving exhibitions and manieg large profits. You will 
surprised to learn how little it costs to get into the 
Horse- reining rofession, 
Write and Prof. Beery will — you i erticalars 
and handsome book about horses—F also bi 
free circular of Beery Exhibition. Address ap 


. Jesse Beery, Box 17, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


AThis Good Oil Can 
\ 





















This liberal offer is made 
solely to introduce 3 in One 
to new people. ly one can to each 
V4 consumer. 3 in One is best for oiling 
sewing machines, guns, bicycles, typewriters, 
ocks, Sr ogy in any or office 
that needs lubrication. on’t gum or collect 
dust. 3 in One is the only preparation that 
LUBRICATES, POLISHES, 
PREVENTS RUST. 
_It removes dirt and stains from fine furniture and 
Eieuaereene ak Uecunaass 
a ‘otects U nish. revents rust on any 
metal mace. Write at once for this good oil and 
Either alone is - THREE IN 
ONE OIL CO., 42 AIO, Broadway, New York 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











poo Cleanliness pays.—Within recent 


years the trade in raisins has developed 
to large proportions in California, and the 
growers attribute their success very largely to 
the fact that they pack their product under 
rigorously clean conditions. Raisins of foreign 
growth, particularly those imported from 
Greece, are notoriously dirty, as are also other 
fruits, such as dates and figs. If examined 
closely before using, these imported products 
would seldom pass muster with the careful 
housekeeper. This one thing has made the 
California fruits great favorites, as they are 
also equal, or even better in quality, than most 
of the foreign products. 
3 


[rans Trees by Wire.— A machine 
recently invented in Germany, by Hugo 
Gantke, substitutes a steel wire for the ax and 
the saw in felling trees. ‘The wire is about one 
millimeter in diameter, 
and is kept in rapid 
motion by a small elec- 
tric motor placed ata 
sufficient distance to be 
beyond the radius of 
danger from the falling 
trees. The swift mo- 
tion heats the wire, and 
it cuts with great facil- 
ity, producing a slight 
carbonization of the 
wood. A trunk 20 
inches in diameter can be severed in six min- 
utes. The cut can be made at the level of the 
ground, or even below it if the surrounding soil 
is removed. 











ee Bacilli.— Prof. Sims Woodhead 
reports that the experiments made at 
Cambridge, England, on the sterilization of 
water by chlorin and chlorin compounds have 
given ‘‘most startling results.’’ One part of 
available chlorin to 2,000,000 parts of water 
sufficed to kill all non-spore-bearing bacilli, 
including the typhoid, and probably also the 
cholera, type, within: half an hour, even in 
the presence of an appreciable amount of 
organic matter. The unimportant spore-bear- 
ing bacilli were not killed. An experimental 
tank containing 80,000 gallons of water was 
used after the preliminary tests, and equal 
success was obtained. Those employed in the 
work drank freely of the water without noting 
any injurious effects from the chlorin. 


& 


ee Telephony.—A novel type of 
submarine cable has just been laid between 
Dover and Cape Grisnez to facilitate telephonic 
communication between England and France. 
By means of loading coils, inserted at intervals 
of one mile, the efficiency of the cable has been 
tripled. The coils reduce the distortion of the 
current impulses, by which the spoken sounds 
are rendered indistinct. A similar cable has 
been employed to traverse the Lake of Con- 
stance, but this is its first application in sea 
and tidal waters. The preliminary experi- 
ments have given satisfactory results. 


H™” Machinery breathes.—An English 
writer on engineering subjects, Mervyn 
O’Gorman, calls attention to the fact that a 
piece of machinery, such as an automobile, 
laid aside after being used, is in danger of 
internal rusting through a kind of respiration 
which affects cylinders, gear-boxes, clutch- 
chambers, interspaces in ball bearings, and so 
forth. Every enclosed air-space ‘‘ breathes ’’ 
by drawing in air when a fall of temperature 
contracts its walls, and expelling it when the 
walls expand through heat. The moisture 
introduced with the air is deposited in the 
cavities, and may produce serious damage 
through rust. The popular belief that oil will 
protect the inaccessible parts of unused machin- 
ery is fallacious, since nearly all oils take up 
about three per cent. of water in solution. 
* 


ort the Alps.—When one thinks of the 
score of centuries during which the leading 
nations of Europe dwelt round the feet of the 
Alps and left those mountains as an all but 
insuperable barrier between them, and then of 
what has been accomplished in the last 40 
years by means of tunnels penetrating the 
mighty mass in all directions, the triumph of 
modern science becomes imposingly manifest. 
It was no longer ago than 1871 that the first 
great Alpine tunnel, the Mont Cenis, was fin- 
ished. Now half a dozen great tunnels, in- 
cluding the gigantic St. Gotthard and Simplon, 
exist, and another, the Loetschberg, connecting 


Switzerland with the Rhone valley, is pushing |’ 


toward completion. A new tunnel is projected 
under Monte Cenere, to shorten the St. Gotthard 
route, and another under Mont d’Or, in the 
Jura, to abridge the way from Paris to 
Lausanne. Meanwhile local tunnels are open- 
ing on all sides, and serpentine galleries are 
winding toward the summit of the Jungfrau, 
and even of Mont Blanc itself. 
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1S TAMMER 


Attend no stammering school till you get my 
large FREE book and special rate. Largest 
and best schoolin the world curing by natural 
method. Write today. Lee Wells Millard, Pres., 
North-Western inc., $33 First St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HEALTH AND INCOME 
BOTH KEPT UP ON SCIENTIFIC FOOD. 


Good sturdy health helps one a lot to make 
money. 

With the loss of health one’s income is liable to 
shrink, if not entirely dwindle away. 

When a young lady has to make her own living, 
good health is her best asset. 

“T am alone in the world,” writes a Chicago girl, 
“dependent on my own efforts for my living. I 
am a clerk, and about two years ago through close 


| science. 





application to work and a boarding-house diet, 
I became a nervous invalid, and got so bad off 
it was almost impossible for me to to stay in the 
office a half day at a time. | 
“A friend suggested to me the idea of trying | 
Grape-Nuts food which I did, making it a large 
| part of at least two meals a day. 
| “Today, I am free from brain-tire, dyspepsia, | 
and all the ills of an overworked and improperly 
nourished brain and body. To Grape-Nuts I owe 
| the recovery of my health, and the ability to retain 
my position and income.” 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packz ges. 
| ““There’s a Reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? A new one 
| appears from time to time. They are gen- | 
uine, true, 2 true, and fu fullo of human interest. 








for Busy Men 


builders extends around the globe. 


force pump. 
machine on the place. 
hardest work—has a multitude of uses! 


etc., it is the ideal engine for ‘“‘ boy 
delight in practical play. 


johnson Farm Pump 


Johnson 


of unreliable windmills. As a pumping engine 
alone its success has been simply astounding. 
It fits any pump, without belts, walking beams, 
anchor posts—no “extras” to buy. No platform 
to build. Pumps 800 to 1,000 gallons per hour 
as if it were only play. 

Every engine is equipped with a pulley for 
running light machines, and owing to its light- 
ness, simplicity and portability it has become 
equally famous as a General Utility Engine. 

Then the Boys of America discovered that 
the marvelous little engine was the finest thing 
ever designed for use in running small workshops. 

Many readers of the Youth's Companion— 
the “boy mechanics” of today—/the master 
mechanics of the future—are using the little 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. C 


“Boy Mechanics” 


Works for the Whole Family! 


This engine is not a toy in any sense of the word. It’s 
a powerful, high grade Work Engine, built and guar- 
anteed by Fuller & Johnson, whose fame as engine 
It pumps all the 
water for house and barn when attached to an ordinary 
It runs every hand-power and foot-power 
Helps men and women with their 
In addition to its 
use for pumping, running washers, cream separators, etc., 





Estab. 
1840 





BEES 663 BOSS 


TRIPLE SCALE PENCIL Teaches Math- 
ematics. Regular size triangular pencil with three 
edyge-scales. Inches and eighths, inches 













and tenths, centimeters and halves— , 

Systems of measurements BOY 8 

used in commerce, en- and GIRLS 
| gineering and quickly familiarize them- 


selves with metric and ordinary 
system by using this pencil. 

Ask your dealer, or send 10 cents to 

Triple Scale Penci] Company, Box 115, Chicago, Ill. 





BARBOUR’S 
LINEN THREAD 


has stood the test of one hun- 
dred and twenty-six years. 





Users of Thread will study their 
own interests by insisting upon 
having 


BARBOUR’S 
LINEN THREAD 


Made Since 1784 


AVOID cheap cotton thread, 
branded ‘“‘Linen Finish.” 














A Powerful Work Engine 


and 
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mechanics’? who 


Engine 


Story of a Great Little Engine 


This engine was designed to take the place 


Farm Pump Engine to run scroll saws, lathes, 
amateur printing presses, small electric light 
ing plants, etc. The same engine that furnishes 
delightful occupation to these youths is helping 
their fathers and mothers. It is simple ard 
safe. Cannot freeze or overheat. Complete and 
ready to run as soon as removed from the crate. 


Here’s a Hint for Christmas! 


Can you think of a more practical gift than an 
engine that does so much hard work and supplies 
so much veal fun ? 


How to Get a Farm Pump Engine 


Write for Free Engine Books and name of 
nearest dealer who has engine on exhibition. 


11 Yates St., MADISON, WIS. 
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and scores of 
Nothing elee like it. 
run bases, make strikes, fouls, base pita, home runs, and 
every play of the real game of f basebal 


Write quick for our “‘Special Free Offer to Boys,” which 
tells how any boy can get a ational Baseball 


elled in 5 colors; size 19x23 inches, with rubber cushions, set 
ot four men, balls and book of rules, complete, price $2. 00. 
justra' 


THOMAS-PETER CO. 300 Maple Ave., Canton, Ohio 


BASEBALL GAME 


endorsed by Clarke, Jennings, Kelley,Wagner, Geazet, 
rofessional baseball players and * 
The ball is batted and conga, | =e 


FREE OFFER TO BoYs 


zame free. 
his fascinating game, made of metal, beautifully enam- 


ted booklet mailed free. 
Sold by Best Dealers Everywhere. 




















it whole roasted and to grind it at your own home 
does not depend on questionable methods to encourage its 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., Import 





that money and brains can place within your reach, and at not an extravagant price 
WHITE HOUSE TEA (sold under Five distinct names or varieties) just as good as WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


quarter and half pound tins—no other way 








[OFFE® 


COFFEE [2 
AND TEA SSS 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE is sold whole Roasted, Ground (granulated) or Pulverized 


If you haven't a coffee mill 


a 


We recomme nd vou to buy 
White House Coffee 


introduction or sale, but it does measure up to the highest 


get one 


standard of Coffee quality the world knows anything about, and we guarantee it to be all it is represented; the best 


Now sold by 21,000 Grocers 


rs and Roasters, Boston—Chicago 
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THE 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 1s an illus- 
trated weekl 1 the f 


y paper for a ‘amily. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

secribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Compenion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post-€ 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ARTHRITIS DEFORMANS. 


RTHRITIS deformans is the 
name of a disease of the 
joints, the underlying cause of 
which is not yet understood. It 
is known that it has existed in 
the world for a very long time, 
because bones have been found 
in many ancient ruins showing 
the characteristic deformity of 
this disease. It is a chronic 
disorder, and in most cases a large number of 
joints are involved. It may come on at any period 
of life, but it is not usual before the age of thirty- 
five years, and is more frequent in women than in 
men. ‘ 
It may begin either gradually or suddenly. The 
infected joint or joints will be red and swollen, 
and exquisitely painful from the very start in the 
acute form. In the more gradual onset, only one 
joint may be affected, and a great deal of pain 
may be felt in it without any visible alteration for 
atime. Then another joint will be attacked, but 
the progress is slow, and several years may pass 
before the condition becomes general. 

In a disease of such obscure origin as arthritis 
deformans, a great variety of theories will natu- 
rally be brought forward to explain it. Almost 
everything that is bad for the health of human 
beings has been blamed first and last. It has been 
supposed to be gouty or rheumatic in its nature ; 
bad hygienic surroundings, exposure to cold and 
wet, improper diet, the exhaustion due to long 
worry or depression, autotoxication—they have 
all been suggested as contributing causes. 

Perhaps most stress is to be laid upon the nerv- 
ous theory of the disorder. The theory that it is a 
microbic infection has attracted much attention, 
but it has not been yet proved. 

Although arthritis deformans is recognized as 
an incurable disease, still much may be done to 
alleviate suffering and, if taken in the early stages, 
to check its progress. Those suffering from it 
must be always regarded as below par, and every- 
thing possible done to buildthemup. They should 
live in the open air in the summer, and the diet 
should include an abundance of cream, eggs and 
fresh vegetables. Cod-liver oil taken regularly 
through the winter months is often of benefit. The 
living quarters should be dry and sunny. Hot-air 
baths do not cure, but they are useful to relieve 
pain, and massage given after them sometimes 
serves to make the affected joint more supple, at 
least temporarily. Change of climate will often 
do more than anything to give relief, especially if 
it can be made from a cold and damp climate to a 
warm, dry, sunny one, not too near the sea. Every 
precaution must be taken to guard against chill- 
ing, and exposure to damp. 

Although incurable, this disease does not di- 
rectly menace life, and many of its victims live to 
old age. 
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LETTERS OF AN OLD-TIME 
FRESHMAN. 


EVERAL letters from Moses Little of Newbury, 

written to his sister Sally in 1784, while a stu- 
dent at Harvard, have recently found their way 
into print for the first time. In one he begs her to 
procure for him a “bed-quilt or counterpain,” add- 
ing casually: 

“As to ye Colour or kind I care nothing about 
it—nor shad I care about having any at all, but 
there are not above 2 or 3 in the Class but what 
have them.” 

The wish to be in all things like the “other 
fellows” is as characteristic of freshmen to-day as 
of those of a century ago. But it seems very long 
ago indeed that a brother—first mentioning that 
he has just despatched to her a copy of ‘‘Fordyce’s 
Sermons to Young Women,” which he is told 
contains very good advice—could proceed to enter- 
tain his sister with a particularly ghastly descrip- 
tion of the somewhat bungled triple hanging of 
two murderers and a pirate, which he has just wit- 
nessed. If she enjoyed his letters as much as he 
did hers, however, she could not have been very 
much shocked. He was certainly an appreciative 
correspondent: 

“A very pleasing, & agreeable Letter was handed 
me a few minutes ago, from my Sister, which 
afforded me great Satisfaction, & highly gratified 
my desire. Think not ye Time you spend in Wri- 
ting lost, ye Advantage arising therefrom will 
fully reward yr pains, & yr Pleasure requite every 
attempt. Don’t alledge yt as an excuse, that you 
have nothing to write, for ye only Way to do it 
with ease, & fluency, is gain’d by Practise, ye more 
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you write, ye more you will still have, & you will 
find it more difficult to come to a period, when 
you have once begun yn to find matter to write 
upon. 

“Yr Letters will always be receiv’d with ye 
greatest pleasure, & ye perusal of ym after having 
been confind to ye study of Greek & the dry lan- 
guages will cause an hour to glide away with 
sweetest ease. Be so kind as to point out ye 
faults I commit for I generally write in a hurry, & 
doubt not but you find many. I shall endeavour 
to return you ye same favour. If I mistake not 
I found some fault with ye Superscription of yr 
ist Letter, as being writen in too small a Hand, 
endeavouring to remedy yt you have run into ye 
other extreem in some part of it, viz. Student at, 
which would have look’d better had it been writ- 
ten smaller, ye rest is not too large. Observe a 
medium, & let it be too small if either for I think 
it looks best for a Lady; It would have been very 
proper to have written Fav’d or Hon’d by ye 
Person you sent it by, if you knew who he was, 
but never mind it WE GREAT GENIUSES don’t 
regard such trifles.” 

The last letter of the series the young Moses, 
with all the profundity of the freshman intellect, 
devotes chiefly to philosophical speculation; pull- 
ing himself up sharply toward the close, however, 
influenced by a sudden doubt of the proprieties 
such as his gruesome depiction of an execution 
had failed to evoke: 

“But what’s this I have been writing? Whether 
Matter thinks or not will by ye Beau Monde be 
deem’d a very improper subject to write on toa 
Lady.” 

* ¢ 


THE CRADLE OF LIBERTY. 


LIGHT-BLUE cradle, built in Hungary, and 

intended originally for one child, passed 
through the New York Barge Office recently. In 
the cradle, quiet as new-born kittens, according 
to a writer in the Sun, were two babies. The 
mother held one end of the cradle and another 
Hungarian woman immigrant gripped the other. 


The babies are twins, and were born aboard a 
steamship of a Bremen line. The father is a me- 
chanic in a New England factory, and has been in 
America a few months. He sent his wife prepaid 
tickets to his new home. She suspected that she 
might become a mother on the trip, and so got the 
village carpenter to make her a cradle, as she did 
not want the. baby to have only the cradle of the 
a to rock in. 

The second day out the twins came, and that 
cradle seemed a little too small for two. However, 
the young mother made it do by putting the babies 
end to end, so if one wanted to put the big toe of 
the other in his mouth, he could do so and not 
know whether or not he had the toe attached to 
his own person. 

At Ellis Island the people in authority were a 
bit doubtful about the right of the mother and 
twins to enter. The Austrian Immigrant Home 
in Eightieth Street decided to become sponsor 
for them, and they were taken up there to be 
baptized. As the mother and the woman at the 
other end of the cradle started to enter the Third 
Avenue elevated station at the Battery a gateman 
halted them, saying: 
‘ “You can’t carry big bundles like that on these 

rains.” 

An agent of the Austrian Immigrant Home 

ulled down a coverlet from the face of one of the 


wins. 
“This is not bundles,” he remarked; “this is 
people.” 
And the twins and their attendants were per- 
mitted to pass on. 
* * 


AN IMPORTANT POINT. 


HEN Mrs. Follett returned from her month’s 

visit to her old home, Mr. Follett was un- 

feignedly delighted to have her back. It was when 

supper was over and she was clearing the dishes 

from the table that Mr. Follett unlocked his desk, 

and taking from it a sheet of paper much creased 
and none too fair, said: 

“Jane, I’ve got a poem here that I worked on 
most of the time whilst you were away. It’s ded- 
icated to you, and it’s called ‘How I Miss You.’ 
Now I’ll read it out to you.” 

There was a glow in Mrs. Follett’s face and a 
warmth round her heart as she listened to the 


m. Its ——. measure and curious rimes 
sounded sweet in her ears—but she was a prac- 
tical soul 


“That’s real pretty, and I want it preserved,” 
she said, when the poem was finished, “but there’s 
one thing I notice; you tell how you miss me, but 
oe don’t say when. If you’s to make it real truth- 

ul, same as folks do the story-books nowadays, 
wouldn’t you have to slip in a verse indicating that 
the times you missed me most came when you 
were ray | your meals, washing the dishes and 
trying to find a whole pair 0’ socks—not when you 
were sitting on the porch with Eb Hobbs and Si 
Jennings?’ 

* © 


LONGITUDE AND DINNER - TIME. 


BOUT eleven o’clock one morning Aunt Dinah 
was peeling potatoes for dinner. ‘Now I 
reckon that all ober dis big worl’ eberybody what’s 
got anything to git a meal with is a-gittin’ ready for 
dinner,” she placidly remarked. 

“Oh, no, Aunt Dinah,” said Miss Nina. “In New 
York it’s just about dinner-time now, and out by 
the Rocky Mountains it won’t be dinner-time for 
three hours yet.” 

“O my, Miss Nina! You plumb sure o’ that?” 

“Plumb sure, Aunt Dinah.” 

“Well, I’s mighty glad [lives ina Christian land, 
whar when it’s “leben o’clock it’s ‘leben o’clock, 
and we can’t nebber git mixed up on the dinner- 
time.” 

*® ¢ 


HALF - DONE. 


IDNEY, says a writer in the Delineator, was 

walking on the beach with his Uncle John one 
day, when his uncle told him that if he could find 
two pebbles exactly alike he would give him a 
dollar. 

a, 8 searching. y 

on bp te hsm Aagg Srying, MO Uncle = 
I’ve found one of them!” 


* ¢ 


MERELY TIRED. 
an old French-Canadian who was coming to 
town one morning on a lame horse, some one 
remarked : 


“‘Why, Monsieur Le Blanc, your horse is lame!” 
“No, no, my frien’, he no lame,” the old man re- 
plied, ‘‘but he beaucoup fatigue in one leg.” 





P BEAUTIFUL SKIN, 
Soft White Hands and Luxuriant Hair 
Preserved by Cuticura Soap, 

The World’s Favorite, 
Assisted by Cuticura Ointment. For preserving, puri- 
fying and beautifying the skin, for cleansing the scalp 
of crusts, scales and dandruff, and stopping falling 
hair, for softening, whitening and soothing red, rough 
and sore hands, for baby rashes, itchings and chafings, 
for annoying irritations and many sanative, antiseptic 
purposes which readily suggest themselves to mothers, 
as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and 
nursery, Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are of 
inestimable value. (Adv. 





STAMPS Wisin’ tei? Go. fuised Bie 
Are You a Boy Trapper? 


Ship your skins as soon as dry—clean skins can be 
sent by mail. F.C. Taylor & Co., of St. Louis, handle 
more raw furs than any other house in America, and 
will figure a few skins at the same big prices they pay 
for large lots. Trapper’s Guide, Market Reports and 
other valuable information mailed FREE. 

Write for Latest ce List and shipping tags. 
need no introduction—just ship—address 


F. 6. TAYLOR & CO., THE GREATEST FUR HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
760 FUR EXCHANGE BUILDING, ST. Louis, MO. 





You 





The Work 





that Counts 


There is no wasted energy, 
no lost motion in the work of 
the ‘Varsity Crew. Perfect 
team work, co-operative effort 
and uniform action are strik- 
ingly exemplified. 


The same principle of in- 
telligent co-operation exists in 
telephone communication in 
its broadest application. 


In handling the talk of the 
nation, the Bell operators 
respond to millions of differ- 
ent calls from millions of dif- 
ferent people, twenty million 
communications being made 
every day. 


Ten million miles of wire, 
five million telephones and 
thousands of switchboards are 
used to handle this vast traffic. 


More than one hundred 
thousand employees, pulling 
together, keep the entire sys- 
tem attuned. Unity is the 
keynote. Without this har- 
mony of co-operation such 
service as is demanded would 
be impossible. 


One policy, broad and gen- 
eral, in which uniformity of 
method and co-operation are 
the underlying principles, re- 
sults in universal service for 
nearly a hundred _ million 
people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


«One Policy, One System, Universal Service.” 





The 
best 


popular. 





best dessert is the 


whatever the cost 


A ten-cent package of None Such Mince 
Meat is enough for two full, round, crisp, 
appetizing mince pies. 

No housewife can make better mince 
meat than we make. 
cleaner kitchen than we have. 

No dessert is so satisfying to so many 
people, is so sure of success, and is at 
once so cheap, wholesome, appetizing and 


No housewife has a 


Been at it 26 years. 


NONE SUCH 
MINCEMEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 


Two-pie package 10 cents, 
at your grocer’s. Every 
10 cent two-pie package of 
None Such Mince Meat is 
kept sweet and clean by a 
paraffine wrapper sealed 
by a stout pasteboard box. 








MERRELL-SOULE CO.,SYRACUSE,NEW YORK 


Member of the American Association for 
the Promotion of Purity in Food Products 
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The Slant Book 


By PETER NEWELL. A baby-carriage breaks loose and 
slides down an actual slant, bringing disaster to all that 
stands in its way, while the child has the best possible kind 
of time. Each page has a large picture and verse. Cloth 
back, illuminated board sides. Printed throughout in com- 
binations of two colors. $1.25. 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 


By MARK TWAIN. The demand for a genuinely fine 
edition of ‘*Tom Sawyer’’ has been steadily increasing. 
That the pictures might have accuracy and atmosphere, the 
artist went to Missouri to make them. With 16 Full-Page 
Illustrations by Worth Brehm. Octavo, red cloth, gilt top, 
untrimmed edges. (Ina box.) et, $2.00. 


The Hollow Tree 
Snowed-In Book 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. in this new book 
the author and artist have again collaborated, and have 
given us another set of ‘‘Hollow Tree’’ tales. There 
is a new ‘‘Little Lady’’ and a new ‘*Mr. Dog,’’ but it is 
the same Hollow Tree and the same Deep Woods. The 
stories are told in the familiar room of the Lowest Ceiling 
and the Widest Fireplace. The ’Coon and the ’Possum 
and the Old Black Crow are back again, and with them 
Mr. Rabbit and Mr. Robin and Mr. Fox—in a word, all 
of the old favorites and two or three new ones. Surely 
Mr. Paine and Mr. Conde must have actually lived in that 
queer old house which stands in the very borders of the 
Big Deep Woods. Fully Illustrated with Pen-and-Ink 
Drawings by J. Conde. Crown 8vo, cloth, untrimmed 
edges. $1.50. 


The Young Forester 


By ZANE GREY. In this stirring adventure story of the southwest wilderness, an 
Eastern boy is shown with a love for trees and outdoor life which gain him a chance to 
join a forest ranger inthe West. His arrival in Arizona brings him into instant conflict with 
timber thieves, the pirates of the forest. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth. $1.25. 


Captain of the Eleven 


By ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE. A story of real human nature as well as foot-ball, 
written by an author who knows boys and also foot-ball, which he played as a member 
of a ’Varsity Eleven. The story introduces us to the fun and sport and the various con- 
tests for leadership at a ‘‘prep’’ school. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth. $1.25. 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York 























Only Four Weeks to 


Christmas 


when we will distribute to Companion 
subscribers a long list of Cash Prizes 
ranging from $10.00 to $250.00 each. 


A comparatively small number of new subscriptions will win 
$10.00 for the sender. A larger list will secure a much larger 
prize. Now is the time to work. 

See Companion of October 20, 1910 (sent free on request), for 
list of over 2000 valuable rewards given for new subscriptions, 
also full particulars of the Christmas Cash Prizes. 


Gifts for the Holidays. 


The Companion of October 
20th describes over 2000 
articles appropriate for holi- 
day gifts. This selection 
includes books, solid and 
gold-filled jewelry, games, 
electrical specialties, steam 
and motion toys, magic 
lanterns and post-card pro- 
jectors, artists’ materials, 
arts and crafts outfits, tools 
for woodcraft, skates, pocket 
cutlery, optical instruments, 
sterling silver novelties, 
household articles, wearing 
apparel, toilet articles, foun- 
tain pens, stationery, bags 
and pocketbooks. 


We would suggest that you 
order your holiday gifts at once 
and thus avoid the rush which 
usually precedes Christmas. 


112=Piece Christmas Package. 


Here is something you will want. A Package of 112 pretty Christmas 
Cards, Tags, Seals and Stamps to decorate and mark your Christmas 
gift packages. It is because they so beautifully add a touch of Christmas 
color that these ‘‘ gift dressings’? have become so popular. The various 
pieces in our Package are printed in Christmas red, green, gold and silver, 
each with some pretty symbol of the season. 


Regular price 35 cents, post-paid, but when 
The Offer. ordered with any selection of goods illus- 
trated in The Companion of Oct. 20, pages 556 to 590 inclusive, we 
will include the 112-Piece Christmas Package for only 10 cents extra. ~ 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY : : : BOSTON, MASS. 
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Wrtte, and the world writes with you 


The world uses 


Watermans Idea) Fountain Pen 


These Pens are doing the business of the world, and their 
convenience affords fully half the pleasure of its social corre- 


spondence. Well may they bear the trade-mark "Ideal" 
surrounded by the globe. 


Twenty millions in use and another million sold each year. 
15,000 styles and sizes sold by thousands of reputable dealers. 
Pens for business men or school boys and girls. Safety Pens 
for women’s purse and sportsmen. Self-Filling Pens, Chate- 
laine Pens and Styles for Writing Music, etc. An absolute 
guarantee of satisfaction to every individual user. 

Merit alone has placed Waterman's Ideal at the front, merit only shall 
keep it there. F. this we pledge our reputation, the matchless skill 
of our workmen and the Lew ate facilities of our new ten-story 
New York factory. iv 
Waterman’s Ideal is the Fountain ig” 
Pen for you—it is the best. sha 


Illustrated booklet on request. _. - 
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0.17 
189 Clark Street, Chicago. 


Kingsway, London. 6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris. A 
L. E. Waterman Company, Limited, Montreal. * 
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8 School Street, Boston. 
~~ 734 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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Cw ——) sail 
Every touch of artifice postpones the day of genuine skin health and beauty. 
Every use of HAND SAPOLIO adds to health and charm because it cleans 


and revives from head to foot with an exhilaration that brings out the glow 
\ of nature, leaving the skin normal, fresh and beautiful. 


FOR TOILET AND BATH. 
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At Home with 
THE KODAK 


Make Kodak your family historian. Start the history 
on Christmas day, the day of home gathering, and let 
it keep for you an intimate pictorial history of the home 
and all who are in it. Make somebody happy with a 
Kodak this year—the pictures will serve to make 
many people happy in the years that follow. 


Unless you are already familiar with Kodakery, you will find the making 
of home portraits much simpler than you imagine—so simple, indeed, that 
the novice often gets the credit of being an expert. To make it still simpler 
we are issuing a beautifully illustrated little book that talks about home 
portraiture in an understandable way that will prove helpful to any amateur. 
Whether you already have a Kodak or not we would like you to have a 
copy of this book. 


Ask your dealer or write us for a free copy of ““4¢ Home with the Kodak.’”’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocuHeEstTER, N. Y,, The Kodak City. 























